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BEING RIGHT IS NEVER ENOUGH 


HERE ARE good souls who bear about 
with them their righteousness like a 
banner and have a practiced ability of put- 
ting the erring in their place. What these 
well-meaning souls forget in their awkward 
zeal is that being right is never enough to 
save another from perdition or bring him 
to the knowledge of the truth. It is never 
enough to sit in the chair of judgment and 
point out the depths of misery and wretch- 
edness in another, or his lack of orthodoxy, 
unless one possesses love and understanding. 
In the sacrament of Penance, every con- 
fessor is right and every sinner is wrong; 
but the confessor must do much more than 
poke the finger of correction into the open 
wound of an erring soul. He must have char- 
ity, of course, but not the condescending and 
superior charity of the zealot who cannot 
forget that he is right and continues to rub 
that fact in. What the sinner wants, and 
what his soul cries out to God for, long be- 
fore he kneels in the presence of a fumbling 
human ambassador, is love and understand- 
ing. 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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The class room was a Bier Stube in the 
Russian zone, or the bombed-out Bahnhof 
mission shelter near the railroad depot... . 
but it was a liberal education for 


Twenty-Three Americans 


In Vienna 


by CLARENCE GIESE 


N a dark, damp and moonless 
O evening early last October, 
twenty-three Americans students 
arrived in Vienna on the first train 
to come through the Russian zone 
after a four-day Communist strike 





Laying in supplies for our big Sunday dinner. 


and a series of Communist demon- 
strations. If the group had had 
any romantic illusions about gay 
Vienna, the gray stillness of the 
city and the lonely rubble of the 
Westbahnhof railway station 
quickly dampened them. 

Why twenty-three American col- 
lege students arrived in Vienna at 
this time is an unusual story of 
accomplishment credited to Paul 
Koutny, an Austrian student Cath- 
olic Action leader who radiates 
energy wherever he is. Paul had 
spent the previous year studying 


2 


in the United States at St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where he co-operated with another 
Austrian, Bernard Stillfried, in 
developing a unique student travel 
plan. They believed that American 
college students could spend a year 
studying in Austria more economi- 
cally than they could in the 
United States. A budget was work- 
ed on. It provided schooling at the 
University of Vienna, traveling, 
room and board for one person for 
one year at the low figure of $600. 
It also included unusual group 
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travel advantages throughout Eu- 
rope, study at a foreign university 
and an opportunity to live with 
people of a different culture. 

What about this group of typi- 
eal, happy-go-lucky, half-tourist, 
half-student Americans? What did 
they find in Vienna and what did 
they do about it? Here is an au- 
thentic story of the value of a 
good-will tour by a group of ordi- 
nary college Joes. My wife Al- 
berta (she was the only girl in the 
group) and I were fortunate to 
be a part of this story. 

Our experience is typical of the 
twenty-three. When we arrived, 
we were immediately housed with 
an aged widow in a large apart- 
ment high up on the fifth floor of 
a partially bombed-out elevator- 
less building. Those first days were 
depressing, unsettled days for all 
of us as we began to adjust to the 
Austrians—and to the Russians, 
for Vienna is an island several 
hours’ train ride behind the Rus- 
sian zone of Austria. The city it- 
self has a four-power government. 

Even the unsettled aftermath of 
the strike had its effects as we 
only partially unpacked our grips 
and kept ourselves prepared for a 
quick departure. The arrangement 
of class schedules, the adjustment 
to language barriers, and general 
orientation added to our loneliness 
—until a few of us finally organ- 
ized and planned a weekly Ameri- 
can home-cooked dinner, which my 
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wife prepared each Sunday for the 
twenty-three. Her American apple 
pies—seven pounds of apples in 
each—became famous and proba- 
bly did more than anything else 
to settle us in our new environ- 
ment. Joining us in the feast each 
Sunday were our Austrian spirit- 
ual advisor, a British Army chap- 
lain, and some of the Austrian 
students. The Sunday custom gen- 
erated a fine community spirit and 
provided a natural setting for in- 
teresting, spontaneous discussions. 

Poverty and a certain indefin- 
able dreariness and drabness about 
the people are the first impression 
you get in Vienna. Although hard 
to describe, these feelings are im- 
mediately sensed. Vienna lacks 
color. Even the women lack color, 
for most of them wear dark if not 
black clothing, out of somber testi- 
mony to some fifty percent of the 
male population that perished dur- 
ing the last war. Vienna is a tired 
old city. Even the architecture is 
tired. 

The average factory worker 
with a family makes about $30 
a month. Although food is cheaper 
than in America, clothing and 
other household articles are not. 
A man on pension who cannot 
work receives nothing. He depends 
on CARITAS, the Catholic charity 
organization, or on Sos, the local 
organization. 

The Catholics seem to have be- 
come a body of pious but some- 





times superstitious old ladies. 
Youth and the middle-aged are 
noticeably absent from the church- 
es. An unbalanced devotion is 
centered by a considerable number 
of people on the saints, while 
Christ and the Mass seem casually 
ignored. During Mass, many peo- 
ple walk up to the statues of the 
saints, where they pray with great 
devotion, touch the statues, then 
leave the church, with almost no 


attention to the all-important Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 

Essentially baroque, Viennese 
architecture is extremely complex 
and busy. Grinning cupids stare 
emptily at the church-goer. Once 
inside a baroque church, the eyes 
begin to travel all over—so much 
does the exaggerated movement 
of the style of the church drug 
them. Old baroque buildings which 
were destroyed during the war are 


About half the group who shared our Sunday dinner at the student house. 
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now being rebuilt in exact dupli- 
cate. Modern architure is given 
little chance to develop. In fact 
most modern things seem out of 
place in Vienna. 

Vienna has many professional 
students. Most of them, it seems, 
are working for a medical degree, 
particularly the girls. The doc- 
torate is as common as the Mas- 
ter’s degree is in the States. Any- 
one who hopes for a government 
position (considered a better job) 
must have his doctorate, whether 
he types, files, answers telephones, 
or what not. Although most of the 
students study medicine, there are 
no jobs for the thousands of doc- 
tors graduating each year. 


Students suffer economically, 
too. It is not unusual to find un- 
married couples living together. 
They are quite frank about it all, 
for they maintain they cannot af- 
ford the financial responsibilities 
of married life and a family. Not 
much has been done to remedy the 
situation. Condemnation alone is 
no solution. 

Such was part of the sociological 
and economic setting into which 
we Americans found ourselves 
plunged in Vienna. We saw and 
were impressed by a great many 
things of this nature our first few 
weeks there, when everything was 
a fresh, new experience. But later 
as we became more involved in the 
life, we found ourselves less able 
to be completely objective. We be- 
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gan to find the reasons for the ex- 
isting conditions. 

As the whole culture began to 
unveil itself before our eyes, we 
began to realize that in our short 
stay there we would discover a 
smattering of what makes Vienna 
“tick.” Some of us tried to start 
some Catholic Action work among 
our American group. While it 
helped solve many of the group’s 
personal problems, we soon found 
we were having little influence out- 
side our group due to a language 
barrier and to the fact that most 
of us were really not students in 
the Austrian sense of the word. 

We did manage to involve our- 
selves in charity work. Here we 
served merely as Americans will- 
ing to help the poor and needy. By 
prevailing on the contacts we had 
at the American legation, we ob- 
tained a small jeep-truck one 
afternoon each week. We picked 
up old furniture with it as well 
as other household articles which 
people wanted to donate to sos. 
Three or four of us went each 
time, following a list prepared by 
sos. On such trips we came closest 
to seeing the real Vienna by visit- 
ing those who could afford to give 
and those who needed desperately. 

Four mornings a week Alberta 
worked in a poor parish kinder- 
garten which had come to CARITAS 
for help. Hhere she became “‘Tante 
Alberta” as she helped care for the 
physical needs of some seventy 





“Tante Alberte” tries some English on a group of her kindergarten chil- 
dren who already know quite a few English words and phrases. 


tots ranging from two and a half 
to five years of age. Several of the 
fellows occasionally went to the 
Bahnhof Mission which provides 
food and shelter to lost, poor or 
displaced persons who arrive help- 


less at the Vienna railway stations. 
Misery here reached a nightly 
peak. 

At Christmas time we organized 
a charity drive among our friends 
and the Alma Maters back home. 
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We were amazed to see some $300 
come in. Doctor Ungar, head of 
CARITAS, and a wonderful spiritual 
chaplain to our group, chose what 
he concluded to be twelve of Vien- 
na’s poorest families. Tremendous 
boxes of food were prepared for 
them. Most of the families were 
Communist (nominally), with 
eight or ten children. But they 
were in need, and we had abun- 
dance. 

Because it could not guarantee 
our security in the Red Zone, the 
American Legation would not pro- 
vide us a truck for the Christmas 
deliveries. With an old car ob- 
tained from CARITAS, we made 
several trips to deliver the pack- 
ages. It was a bleak, snow-laden 
evening when we delivered our 
cargo. Taking turns, our chaplain 
and two of us would enter the 
dwelling with a package. Two by 
two we were exposed to the misery 
that war and occupation leave in 
their wake. We remained but a 
moment in each home, to avoid the 
embarrassment that both giver 
and receiver feel at such times. 

Earlier the same day we had 
given a party in the back room of 
an old Bier Stube for some ninety 
grade-school children. Each child 
brought his cup for cocoa, and 
there was a cake, a hot wirstel 
sandwich, and an exciting bottle 
of pop. The children gathered 
curiously around us and tried their 
English on us. We sang some 
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American Christmas carols for 
them, and they sang German ones 
for us. 


Before we left, we were chal- 
lenged to a snowball fight. Highly 
outnumbered we were defeated, 
but we somehow felt the warmth 
of the friendship of those kids 
when they would systematically 
come up to us and help us brush 
the snow off before starting a new 
attack. 


Later we found out that the 
tavern keeper who had leased the 
room to us was taken into custody 
by the Russians for co-operating 
with the Americans. By taking 
the blame upon himself, our chap- 
lain was able to save the tavern 
keeper from certain imprisonment. 


That was Christmas, 1950. Ear- 
ly in 1951, my wife and I decided 
to leave Vienna for home. We are 
expecting our first baby now, and 
since we had invested our life say- 
ings and all of our furniture in 
our trip to Vienna, we found it 
financially necessary to return. 


It is hardly necessary to say 
how often we think of Vienna and 
how much we miss the life and 
the people there. We wanted 
others to hear our story about a 
group of American collegians who 
discovered that Europeans are 
creatures of God who very much 
need our love, understanding and 
charity. 














The Stain 


By EDITH POWELL WORTMAN 
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Johnny loved the flag and all it stood for... 
did the twelve men in the jury box? 





T WAS sundown. Through the 
dusty courtroom window John- 
ny Lee in his faded, ill-fitting 
suit, could see the flag being low- 
ered in the courtyard outside. It 
caught in the ropes and hung sus- 
pended at half-mast. The red 
and white stripes billowing in the 
evening breeze swelled his heart 
with pride. It was his flag. As a 
boy scout with the colored troops 
it had been his duty to lower the 
flag at sundown. It became his 
duty again at Okinawa. That was 
the place where he had lost his 
good right leg. 

Now he was just a civilian, but 
every night at sundown—every 
night, that is, until they had lock- 
ed him in this jail—he had stood 
with bared head in front of his 
mother’s cabin door and watched 
with burning pride the colors be- 
ing lowered in the courtyard down 
the dusty little street. 

There was a commotion behind 
him and he turned to see the jury 
filing in—twelve white men. Mr. 
Randall was the foreman. They 
were his friends, these people. As 
a boy he had mowed their lawns 
and washed their windows, and 
his mother had put out snowy 
washings for them and cared for 
their children. In a few minutes 
now they would set him free and 


he could go back to Linda and tell 
her the good news. He could tell 
her now they could be married at 
last, and finish making the down 
payment on that little farm Mr. 
Randa!l had offered them at the 
edge of town. 

Linda worked for Mrs. Randall 
who was very kind to her. Every 
day she had let Linda come to the 
trial and she had sat right down 
there in a front seat with her 
large dewy eyes holding Johnny 
Lee in their loving warmth. But 
today she couldn’t come. Mrs. 
Randall needed her to serve at a 
bridge party she was giving this 
afternoon. But it didn’t matter— 
too much. This was a happy mo- 
ment for Johnny Lee and now 
that it was here, it seemed al- 
most as if the dark day that 
brought him to jail had never ex- 
isted. 

He had been on his way down 
to the courthouse to register under 
the new Georgia voting laws. 
There were many questions to be 
answered about the Constitution 
and the laws of the state, but he 
was prepared for them. He knew 
the Constitution by heart. He 
knew what it said about the free- 
dom of speech and of the press... 
The right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, the right of trial by 








jury ... He knew all the answers. 

And that is why he hadn’t been 
really afraid during the long 
dreary days of the trial. When bit- 
ter words had been flung at him, 
and angry accusing fingers point- 
ed at him, he had but to lift his 
head .to see in his vision that 
stream of golden words protect- 
ing him in his rights He had but 
to look through the window to see 
the Stars and Stripes billowing in 
the breeze. 


That, too, was the reason he 
hadn’t seen the ladder the day he 
was walking down the street to- 
ward the courthouse to register 
for voting. His mind had been on 
those golden words, his eyes on 
the flag waving in the sweet Geor- 
gia sunshine. The ladder was 
straddling the narrow wooden 
sidewalk and he had plowed blind- 
ly into it, tumbling the white man 
on it to the ground, his paint 
pots splattering their green con- 
tents all over the place. 


The man hadn’t been hurt, so 
why couldn’t things have stayed 
that way? But the white man was 
angry. Johnny Lee was never 
quite sure why the man had been 
so angry, but some words he had 
read once came suddenly to his 
mind: 


Angry with smoldering ha- 
tred of centuries, 

Spawned in the precept that 

men were unequal, 


He didn’t know who had written 
those words, but that didn’t mat- 
ter. All he knew was that the man 
was big and muscular—much big- 
ger and stronger than himself. 
And it was hard for Johnny to 
keep his balance on one leg. “Damn 
nigger!” hissed the white man, as 
he sprang to his feet. Then he 
grabbed Johnny by the collar, and 
slowly and deliberately began to 
strangle him. Johnny struggled 
and gasped for air. He felt the 
life oozing out of him. With a 
final desperate effort he freed his 
right hand and grasped something 
cold, metallic. He didn’t know at 
the time it was a pipe for an awn- 
ing frame or that it was so big. 
But it was there at his hand and 
he brought it down with all his 
waning strength across the man’s 
skull. 

He hadn’t meant to kill him. 
God knows he hadn’t meant to kill 
him! Nothing had been clear in 
his mind except the struggle for 
air. But he had explained all that 
in the trial. Everything was all 
right now. They knew now what 
he had done and why he had it 
to do. 

The jury filed into their places. 
It was hot and stifling in the tiny 
courtroom. The people stirred 
tensely. There were only a few of 
them—his mother, and Aunt Mel- 
vina and her two boys, and Par- 
son Snow. And over in the white 
section were two reporters from 











en Atlanta and a few workers from Johnny Lee’s eyes turned slow- 
at- the cotton mill. ly toward the window. The flag 
an Mr. Randall came forward. He was majestically descending and 
ig- was a big handsome man and he his shattered heart was going 
If. had a fine wife. They had been down with it. At the ground the 
to good to Johnny Lee and Linda. man caught it lovingly in his arms. 
nn They owed everything to the Ran- A lump rose in Johnny Lee’s 
as dalls—a little farm that was to’ throat and he brushed his rough 
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- Giving the Birds the Bird 
HE STARLINGS and the purple martins that were making nights 
m. i % hideous in a fashionable section of Detroit got a bitter taste of 
cil their own medicine—noise. Eddie Boyes, a Detroit radio engineer, 
in matched the starlings whistle for whistle and shriek for shriek; and 
for they didn’t like it. 
rat Boyes set up two speakers near the trees in the Sherwood Forest 
all area where the birds settled every evening. The speakers were set 
to emit 10,000 to 11,000 cycle whistles. 
rat Such high frequency noises cannot be heard by humans but Boyes 
it reasoned birds could hear them. He turned it on. The bewildered 
starlings listened a minute and then took off, wheeling about in the air. 
es. An hour later they settled in a new spot. He promised to return 
iny each night until the birds moved on to a nearby park where their 
red chattering won’t be so disturbing. 
of “If they are discouraged by lack of sleep they should move away,” 
el- Boyes explained. “They will migrate in another month to Central 
America.” 
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ICERO, ILLINOIS, is a white 
town. No Negroes have ever 
lived there. And the people of the 
town—or at least some elements of 
the population—want to make sure 
it stays that way. They are, as a 
matter of fact, so concerned about 
the racial purity of their com- 
munity that it took four hundred 
National Guardsmen from units 
based in nearby towns to restrain 
their enthusiasm during the night 
of July 12, 1951. 
Cicero is one of the largest 
towns in the world; its population 
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= If people can be judged 
by what they're willing to fight for, 


what are we to think of the mob violence in 


is in excess of 65,000. For many 
years this industrial and middle- 
class residential suburb, due west 
of Chicago’s near South Side, was 
“famous” as the home and opera- 
tional base of the Capone gang. 
As a result of last month’s activi- 
ties, however, it is well on the way 
to fame in still another direction. 

The story is long, complex, and 
unfinished. . . 

Harvey E. Clark, Jr., is a young 
Negro war veteran who drives a 
bus for the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority. He spent the war years 
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CICERO 





in the Army Air Force and then 
returned to Fisk University to get 
his bachelor’s degree. Back in Chi- 
cago with his wife Johnetta and 
their two small children, he moved 
into a one-room flat in the no- 
man’s land at the fringe of Bronze- 
ville, on the near South Side. He 
spent much of his non-working 
time looking for larger quarters; 
in one room, four is a crowd. 
Housing in Chicago is tighter 
than anywhere else in the country, 
but early this year he found an 
apartment he could afford. The 
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apartment was on the third floor 

of a modern, red-brick building at 

6139 West 19th Street, Cicero. 
The building had its own his- 


tory: When the town of Cicero, 
acting under the optional provi- 
sions of the rent-control statutes, 
elected to decontrol last year, the 
owner, Mrs. Camille de Rose, im- 
mediately raised rents out of 
sight. Several occupants sued and 
were awarded judgments in the 
local courts, whereupon Mrs.. de 
Rose sold her building to a trust 
composed of Negroes. From this 
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trust Harvey Clark rented his new 
apartment. 

On June 8 he attempted to move 
in, but was prevented by Cicero 
police officers, including the Chief 
of Police; according to Clark’s 
affidavit he was also manhandled, 
insulted, and sworn at. He sued 
for $200,000 damages. Twenty 
days later, on Clark’s petition, the 
Federal Court ordered Cicero au- 
thorities to make sure that the 
Clark family moved in safely. The 
damage suit is still pending. 

Clark made his second try on 
Tuesday, July 10. He and his fam- 
ily moved into the building with 
about $2,000 worth of furniture, 
all their clothing, household equip- 
ment and other effects—including 
a piano which he had worked 
nights to get for his little daugh- 
ter. When a crowd began to collect 
outside, he and his wife became 
uneasy; in the evening Clark and 
his family left the apartment. 
Later that night, members of 
the crowd smashed all the win- 
dows of their apartment. 

Further violence seemed certain. 
The other families in the 20-apart- 
ment building were evacuated on 
Wednesday; but the Cicero au- 
thorities—in the absence of their 
police chief, who was not available 
either Tuesday or Wednesday— 
assured Sheriff John E. Babb of 
Cook county that they would be 
able to cope with any disorder that 
might arise. 
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Violence flared again on Wednes- 
day night, July 11. The crowd had 
grown to about 3,000—far out- 
numbering the thirty uniformed 
Cicero police and the thirty plain- 
clothesmen detailed from the sher- 
iff’s office. County troopers were 
on the outskirts, also. The uni- 
formed men were pelted with 
rocks, bricks, chunks of concrete, 
and firecrackers left over from the 
Fourth of July. Flying wedges of 
youths broke from the crowd at 
intervals and ran into the building. 
They ransacked the Clark apart- 
ment and three others also due to 
be rented to Negroes, inflicting 
considerable damage on _ other 
property in the process. 

Strong arms began throwing 
furniture from the third-floor win- 
dows—chairs, tables, the bed, a 
television set ...and Clark recog- 
nized the black-and-white outline 
of the piano keyboard in news- 
paper photographs the next day 


The police announced over 4 
loud-speaker system that Clark 
had decided not to move in. The 
crowd jeered. From time to time 
the police pleaded with them to 
disperse. In answer, agile youths 
climbed nearby poplars, bending 
them so they could be chopped 
down. In spite of a slight drizzle 
a bonfire was built. On it went the 
furniture and clothes, the chil- 
dren’s toys, family pictures ripped 
from the walls. It made a bright 
flame; in its light a small group 
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laughed as they examined one of 
their discoveries—the Clark’s 
marriage certificate. 


About midnight the mob broke 
up. No arrests were made. 


Next day the weather was bet- 
ter, and the crowd gathered ear- 
lier. Sheriff Babb was convinced 
that the local authorities would be 
unable to prevent further disorder. 
In conjunction with the Assistant 
State’s Attorney and the Mayor 
of Cicero, he asked Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson for several units of 
the National Guard—the first time 
the Guard had been called out 
since 1933, and only the fourth 
time in the last twenty-five years. 
Four hundred men began to arrive 
in trucks and jeeps in the late 
afternoon. They mustered about 
a mile from the scene, were issued 
ammunition (two rounds per man 
and 250 per machine gun). When 
Colonel Clifford Hodgin, their com- 
mander, observed the riot scene, 
he moved a detachment in without 
waiting for the customary orders 
from the sheriff. 


The appearance of the troops 
produced the most violent reaction 
from the mob, now swelled to a- 
bout 5,000; they broke the police 
cordon around the apartment 
building and surged through the 
vacant lot across the street (flood- 
ed earlier by police), throwing 
rocks, bricks, firecrackers and 
other objects, and yelling curses 
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and insults. The Guard formed a 
solid phalanx, shoulder to shoulder 
with crossed bayonets; und as 
more guardsmen came up, they 
slowly forced the crowd back, two 
hundred feet an hour, until by 
10:30 P.M. the area was clear. 
Attempts to set fire to the building 
were defeated by firemen, who 
then turned their hoses on the 
throng. Tear gas was thrown and 
bayonets were used by the Guard. 
There were several injuries, in- 
cluding six soldiers, some requir- 
ing hospital treatment. Cowardly 
at the roots, the mob lost heart. 
Soldiers camped for the night in 
the area, eating in shifts at nearby 
restaurants. One hundred and 
seventeen arrests were made. 

By noon the next day, Friday 
the 13th, the crowd had reached 
about a thousand as Guardsmen 
under arms patrolled the twelve- 
block area under military control. 
Orders were issued to set up 
barbed-wire entanglements. Ma- 
chine-gun emplacements were es- 
tablished. But the violence was 
over. By Saturday the “front” 
was quiescent, although Guards- 
men—now replaced by elements of 
the Chicago unit (in camp when 
the riot broke out)—continued to 
patrol the streets for several 
days... 

This series of events set off a 
number of different chain reac- 
tions. As a result of reports sub- 
mitted to Washington, there may 
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be a Federal probe of the failure 
of Cicero authorities to protect 
the civil rights of the Clark fam- 
ily. Citizen’s groups and Negro 
organizations are collecting funds 
to assist the family make good 
their loss and prosecute their suit. 
Other tenants and the owners of 
the building will undoubtedly sue 
for damages. One attorney was 
quoted as saying that Cicero might 
have to float a bond issue to pay 
off. Local liberal groups de- 
nounced the breakdown of law and 
order, as did most local news- 
papers; the Tribune blamed it all 
on rent control! The Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago con- 
demned the action of the mob as 
unchristian and called upon the 
people of the town to redeem them- 
selves by welcoming the Clarks. 
Several local ministers delivered 
homilies in the same vein to their 
Sunday congregations. The Cath- 
olic Interracial Council is circu- 
lating among the large Catholic 
nationality groups in Cicero a let- 
ter calling upon them to examine 
their conscience with regard to 
their attitude toward the rioting. 

Harvey Clark confesses that he 
is bewildered. He and his family 
have “always been good Christian 
people.” He did not know that he 
would be the first Negro resident 
of Cicero. He anticipated some 
coolness, but not violence. He feels 
that he should not give up now, 
because he would be “less than a 
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man” and would be “letting down 
the 13 million Negroes in this 
country.” Spokesmen for the own- 
ers and for the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Colored People maintain that the 
family will move in when the 
building is once more fit for occu- 
pation. Otherwise, the mob will 
have won; law will have been 
overwhelmed. The persons arrest- 
ed are to be tried individually on 
charges of assault with deadly 
weapons, injuries to property, un- 
lawful assembly, and_ similar 
charges. 

In due time the proper moral 
will be drawn, and the blame for 
the breakdown of law and order 
will be assessed. But will the atti- 
tude of the community be 
changed? At the edge of the 
crowd watching the merry blaze 
of Harvey Clark’s piano, people 
were saying, solid citizens that 
they were, “It’s right. They’re 
only protecting our homes.” Others 
were mumbling, “Our property 
would be ruined.” And still others, 
“We don‘t want any niggers here.” 
(Capone was white...) Others— 
the majority, perhaps — rubbed 
their chins dubiously: ‘“They’re 
going too far.” But this majority 
did not rule in Cicero in those 
three violent nights. 

Today, the Guardsmen no longer 
patrol the now quiet suburb. The 
only violence comes from the sher- 
iff’s police as they smash machines 
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When the Catholic craftsman and professional worker 
becomes not only zealous but also expert in his own 
field he has in his hand 





The Key to Catholidle 


VERY FALL, students of Catholic 

colleges find in the curricular 
and extracurricular activities of- 
fered them innumerable opportun- 
ities ostensibly designed to pro- 
mote leadership qualities. Every 
spring, commencement speakers 
urge that the graduates, who have 
spent the past four years satur- 
ating themselves in Catholic cult- 
ure, rise and go forth into a secu- 
lar world as militant leaders. 

Such is the typical biannual 
pattern. Yet, it is a stark reality 
that there are far too few recog- 
nized Catholic leaders, particularly 
among the laity. 

Sally Whelan Cassidy, writing 
in the Catholic World (February, 
1950), brings out the point in her 
popular feature, “Catholic Reviv- 
al”: “Every year we have gradu- 
ates of Catholic colleges who want 
to do something and don’t know 
what or how, and who in a few 
months will write off this desire as 
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futile, as a ‘kids’s dream.’” The 
writer cites the fact that most lay- 
men are afraid to assume their full 
responsibilities in the religious 
sphere because it is thought to be 
the exclusive domain of the clergy. 
The layman’s penetration into the 
secular sphere is difficult because 
he lacks training, initiative and 
responsibility. 


Such a viewpoint would seem to 
indicate that Catholic schools are 
very possibly not doing all that 
they might in the production of 
leaders. Father James Magner, in 
his book, For God and Democracy, 
raises this question specifically: 
“« |. .we may reasonably ask wheth- 
er Catholic schools are doing all 
that they have set out to do in 
forming genuinely Catholic lead- 
ers.” Father Magner does not be- 
lieve that the impress of Catholi¢ 
culture at this time is a dominant 
factor in the Catholic’s interior 
view of life or in the outlook of the 
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jLeadership 


nation and the world. He cites the 
repeated pleas of Pius XI for 
Catholic action as further indica- 
tion of this unfortunate state of 
affairs. 


Harry Sylvester, Notre Dame 
graduate and former newspaper- 
man, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly (January, 1948), goes so 
far as to declare that there are no 
living American Catholics who are 
major writers. Most of the mate- 
rial written by Catholics is of poor 
quality and insufficient quantity, 
he maintains. Although this view- 
point is somewhat severe, it in- 
dicates that the laity is at least 
beginning to be aware of its own 
inadequacy. 

Any number of reasons have 
been given for this lack of Cath- 
olic vitality among laymen. For 
example, there is the fact that the 
English-speaking colonies were, at 
first, dominantly Protestant and, 
for the most part, so bitterly op- 
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posed to the Church, that Catholics 
were denied civil rights and edu- 
cational opportunities. Such a sit- 
uation was hardly conducive to the 
foundation of any kind of cultural 
tradition. From time to time since 
then, nativism movements, often 
called “Americanism” movements, 
have arisen to intimidate Catholic 
initiative into silence. 

In more modern times, secular 
periodicals have been practically 
closed to Catholic thought. Even 
publications which remain open to 
controversial topics have found it 
difficult to give place to Catholic 
contributions, lest they should be 
drawn into a maze of controversy. 

Then too, as Father Magner 
points out, some persons think that 
religious training has become 
somewhat superficial because it 
has been placed into catechetical 
and almost mechanical form. This 
type of training equips the stu- 
dent to defend his faith but does 
little to foster a positive influence 
and contribution. It is this weak, 
defensive attitude which has kept 
the Catholic layman from effec- 
tively excercising his powers for 
good. 

John Cogley, feature writer for 
the Commonweal, feels that in the 
field of writing, for instance, Cath- 
olics on the way up from poverty 
have prduced “sports writers and 
commercial scriveners. But until 
very recently, we were too close to 
the tenement for the garret to spell 
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any charm. ... That seemed to be 
the lot of the serious writer. Liter- 
ature wasn’t even a temptation.” 
What is said here of literary en- 
deavor might also be said of other 
phases of Catholic activity. Mr. 
Cogley adds that great Catholic 
writing demands a certain knowl- 
edge of theology. If such a knowl- 
edge is necessary for writing, one 
can certainly say that is is neces- 
sary for the other arts. 


All of these reasons for the lack 
of Catholic vitality among the 
laity are probably more or less 
valid. But whether any of them 
gets to the real core of the problem 
is a matter for speculation. The 
crux of the situation centers, it 
seems to me, around an adequate 
and exact definition of leadership. 


What is Catholic leadership? 
Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing. There are, rather, leaders 
who are Catholics. Why are they 
leaders? Because they are Cath- 
olics? Or because they are Cath- 
olics who are highly accomplished 
in their own fields? Obviously, the 
latter is true. 


Leadership is excellence, and ex- 
cellence supposes virtue—both in- 
tellectual and moral. In the words 
of Frank Sheed, virtue “does not 
mean the absence of sin: it means 
the right direction of energy.” 


Here is the key to Catholic lead- 
ership, Here is the all-important 





maxim for those who would mold 
the talents of our youth to serve 
God and mankind in outstanding 
fashion. 


St. Thomas Aquinas says, “Vir- 
tue denotes a certain perfection of 
power.” Likewise, true leadership 
denotes a perfection of power. A- 
gain St. Thomas says “... virtue 
is that which makes its possessor 
good, and his work likewise.” It 
is necessary to remember that St. 
Thomas had in mind intellectual 
virtue as well as moral virtue. 


How do these definitions and 
statements fit into the practical 
scheme of things? It all amounts 
to this: we must train our young 
people to be excelling artists and 
doctors and teachers. We must 
teach them to become highly ae- 
complished secretaries and home- 
makers and bricklayers. And all 
of this very specific and practical 
training must be based on the 
stable foundation of Catholicity. 


Our journalists must perfect a 
high decree of professiona! excel- 
lence in their writings. Our scien- 
tists must acquire a maximum of 
accuracy in their research. Our 
homemakers must develop the 
right kind of family life to the 
highest dgree. Our pharmacists 
must provide a careful and pre- 
cise professional service for their 
customers. Our carpenters must 
learn to build beautiful, arehitec- 
turally sound homes, 
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If we can direct the energies of 
youth to this excellence based on 
the moral solidarity of Catholic- 
ism, there need be no question of 
promoting leadership. Leadership 
will spontaneously emerge. 


Lack of craftmanship in vari- 
ous fields is the chief obstacle to 
Catholic leadership. Mary Perkins, 
writing in the Commonweal (Feb- 
ruary, 1948), stated the idea con- 
cisely:: “...the Catholic has al- 
ways to remember, perhaps more 
than other people, that, for him, 
good intentions are not an excuse 
for lack of craftmanship and hard 
work.” And Etienne Gilson said 
even more succinctly: “Piety can- 
not dispense with technique.” 


Speaking of the frequent in- 
feriority of Catholic writing, John 
Frederick Nims, a poet and mem- 
ber of the faculty of Notre Dame 
University, maintains that many 
students in Catholic high schools 
and colleges are being taught “fat- 
uously propagandized courses in 
such things as the ‘Catholic tradi- 
tion’ in literature.” The theory of 
a “Catholic tradition” in literature 
is a valid one, but it is not infre- 
quently poorly explained. As a re- 
sult of poor explanation, students 
are often incapable of recognizing 
good literature, for “they have 
been indoctrinated with a defini- 
tion of art which is no longer a 
‘right way of doing’ but a ‘pious 
way of doing,’ or which, perhaps, 
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does not consider the way of doing 
at all, but simply squints aside at 
the doer or at the theme of the 
thing. If a book is by a monk, it 
is ipso facto a good book. ... But 
nothing is served by muddling our 
ideas: a book is not good because 
a good man wrote it nor because 
it has a good man as a subject.” 
No indeed, a piece of writing is 
good only because its author is a 
craftman capable in the technique 
of writing, and because he is 
thorough and accurate in research, 
knows his subject, and lets his 
work arise out of a proper moral 
attitude. By the same general 
standards, other works are good. 


The path to Catholic leadership 
is clearer than it would seem to 
be. Our schools have always laid 
the spiritual foundation for lead- 
ership. Now let them concentrate 
upon the technical excellence to 
accompany that spirituality. Let 
them encourage those trained in 
journalism to be top-notch journa- 
lists. Let them encourage dental 
students to become the best kind 
of dentists, young doctors to reach 
for the peak which is professional 
perfection, engineers to attain a 
high decree of engineering excel- 
lence, teachers to strive for the 
most beneficial kinds of teaching 
techniques. There will be no lack 
of leadership. It will spring un- 
bidden from the fertile soil of 
spiritual and professional excel- 
lence, 
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By W. R. LEWIS 


In the cold parlor 


of his father-in-law’s country house 


IKE SHELLEY, welterweight 
M champ, stared. with open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration 
at the naked, freshly bathed and 
powdered body of his three- 
months-old son, and watched fas- 
cinated as tiny chubby feet kicked 
vigorously, endlessly. He yelled 
delightedly as firm hard gums 
tightened on one of his gnarled 
knuckles, then sheepishly with- 
drew his finger from the baby’s 
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the champ won 
his toughest fight by 


mouth as his wife, Ellen, entered 
the room. 

“Oh, Mike, she chided, “I told 
you not to do that.” 

“My hands are clean, 
honest.” 

Ellen shook her head, silent now’ 
because of the safety pins in her 


honey, 


mouth. As she put a clean diaper ~ 


on the baby and began dressing. 
him, she glared with mock severity 
at Mike, scolding him with her 
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dark eyes. 

He grinned, the adhesive tape 
over his left eye, a reminder of 
his recent bout, giving him a rak- 
ish look. His face, with its clear 
grey eyes set over a slightly flat- 
tened nose, crinkled with good 


humor. But the smile quickly 
changed to a frown when he heard 
Ellen croon, “Poor little fellow, 
whose grandparents won’t even 
come to see you.” 

Mike rubbed his face reflective- 
ly, eyeing Ellen as she bent over 
the baby. She was feeling it more 
since little Brian had been born. 
He shook his head. How could two 
people be so stubborn—coldly ig- 
noring their daughter because 
she’d married a prize fighter? Up 
to a point he could understand it. 
But the least they could do when 
the baby came along was to for- 
give and forget. 


going. 

Ellen placed the baby in the bas- 
sinet, then turned and put her 
arms about Mike. She placed a 
slim finger on his lips. “Can’t you 
do better than that, Champ?” 

“Huh? Oh!” Mike hugged her 
tight, kissing her long and hard. 
She laughingly gasped for air 
when Mike released her. 

“Love me, Mike?” 

His voice was husky. “More than 
anything in the world.” He 
clenched his hand and rubbed his 
fist gently under her chin. “Take 
care of yourself and the little boy 
while I’m gone.” 

Ellen let him move away from 
her. “Oh, we'll manage.” She 
smiled airily. 

Mike laughed. “Yeah—I’ll bet 
you will.” He picked up his hat 
and moved toward the door, 
glanced at the room once more, at 


A GENTLEMAN’S DECISION 


A tight, pent-up feeling in his 
stomach reminded Mike that to- 
day he intended to do something 
about it. He grimaced—if only he 
knew how to talk, how to speak 
their language. He’d never felt 
this helpless in the ring. 

He kissed Ellen, a nice husband- 
ly kiss on her cheek. “Look, hon, 
I’ll be gone most of the afternoon. 
Need anything?” He hoped she 
wouldn’t ask him where he was 
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Ellen, at the baby. Then, with a 
proud strut, he was gone. 
+ * + 

The car purred smoothly along, 
its sleek black lines denoting pow- 
er, speed. Mike handled it easily, 
proudly, but with a feeling of 
humility. He grew thoughtful— 
he hadn’t always had it easy. 
There were times... He com- 
pressed his lips, better to forget 
the past, the long grim struggle. 








It was easier to look ahead, to a 
life of contentment with Ellen. 
Mike glanced down at the small 
black handbag and grinned. He 
could still see Windy, his manager, 
staring flabbergasted. “Twenty 
thousand dollars! And you’re 
gonna carry it around in that 
bag!” 
“That’s right.” 


“Where’re ya goin’? Whatcha 
gonna do with it?” 
Mike had shrugged. “Don’t 


know yet. Just going to try and 
buy a little happiness with it.” 

He’d left Windy shaking his 
head with bewilderment. 

Toll station ahead, Mike slowed 
down, allowed the car to creep for- 
ward. He flipped a dime to the 
attendant and grinned when he 
saw recognition dawning in the 
man’s eyes. He pulled away and 
didn’t hear— 

“Didja see who that was?” the 
man yelled to his co-worker. “That 
was Mike Shelley—the welter- 
weight champ!” He whistled ad- 
miringly. “Boy! What a car!” 

The other man sniffed. “If you 
had the money he married, you 
could afford one like it.” 

“G’wan! I’ll bet he bought the 
ear with his own dough. That 
Courtney family cut their daugh- 
ter off without a cent when she 
married him.” 

“Nuts!” said the doubting one. 
“You can’t believe all you read in 
the papers.” 
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Even the car, Mike was think- 
ing. He had wanted to buy one 
that was ... garish, Ellen had said. 
He smiled; he had a lot to learn. 
Thank God she hadn’t tried to 
make him over altogether. He 
would have hated that. 

He pulled off the parkway and 
swept along a clean wide road, 
with hedges and evergreens set- 
ting up a wall of privacy around 
homes set far back on rolling 
estates. 

The wrought-iron fence told him 
he was almost there. A bit far- 
ther he came to the tennis courts 
and Mike smiled reminiscently. 
This was where he’d first met 
Ellen. He and Windy had been out 
jogging along this road, taking it 
easy when a ball had come bound- 
ing over the fence. 

Mike had gone after and re- 
trieved it and was about to throw 
it back, when he saw the pretty 
girl in white shorts standing by 
the fence. Something had hit him; 
somehow he’d hated to give her 
the ball, knowing it would be his 
last excuse to see her. He handed 
it to her, and, over her “Thank 
you,” had mumbled, “If you ever 
get tired of playing tennis, come 
down and watch me train.” 

The next day he kept telling 
himself he was crazy to be ex- 
pecting her, but finally, when he 
did see her sitting in the hard 
bleacher seats, he had almost let 
himself get knocked for a loop by 
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his sparring partner. To this day 
he’d never explained to an aston- 
ished Windy how it had happened. 

Mike swung the car onto a grav- 
el driveway and felt the tenseness 
coming just as it did in the last 
few seconds before a fight. He 
sighed and looked down at the bag. 
It was a good thing Ellen didn’t 
know he was carrying around in 
the car the proceeds from his last 
bout. She’d raise Cain. And if 
she ever found out what he was up 
to now—boy! Mike pursed his 
lips ruefully. 

He stayed in the car a minute, 
marshaling his thoughts, and 
stared at the house. It looked like 
such a lonely place. He took a deep 
breath and got out. 

He gave two nervous jerks on 
the aged antique knocker and 
waited. The door opened and old 
Owens, the butler, stared stiffly at 
him. Only his eyes gave away the 
fact that he was glad to see Mike. 

“Tell ’em I’m here, Owens,” 
Mike said bluntly. 

“T’ll see if they’re in, Mr. Shel- 
ley,” Owens murmured. 

“Tell ’em I’m here,” Mike re- 
peated, as Owens let him into the 
foyer. “And tell ’em the only way 
they'll be able to get rid of me is 
to see me or call the cops.” 

He stared about, alone now, at 
the dark brown wainscoting, the 
massive drapes, the thick Oriental 
rug. What this place needs is some 
white paint, Mike mused, and a 
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good airing—some kids running 
around... 

“Well, Mr. Shelley!” Mrs. Sarah 
Courtney, escorted by her hus- 
band, frowned out of cold black 
eyes at him. 

Mike cleared his throat. This 
was it. Only this time he had no 
Windy to give him instructions, 
no seconds to help if he stumbled 
for an instant. The tightness left 
him then, just as it always did 
when the bell rang. He measured 
them and knew before he began 
that the odds were staked high 
against him. 

“I didn’t come here for myself,” 
Mike blurted. He tried to match 
stares with Mrs. Courtney but 
failed. He let his eyes shift to Mr. 
William Courtney, who was studi- 
ously gazing at his cigar. 

“It’s about Ellen,” Mike went 
on. “She misses you—more so 
since the baby came.” He saw 
Mr. Courtney’s eyes flicker. He’s 
the one who’ll weaken first, Mike 
thought. His heart skipped a beat 
—would either of these two ever 
weaken ? 

Mrs. Courtney moved her well- 
coiffured head. Her hands fiut- 
tered impatiently. Her voice was 
dry, expressionless. “Ellen left of 
her own accord and—” 

“Don’t get the idea she’s un- 
happy,” Mike broke in harshly. 
“She loves me and I love—” He 
stopped, he was getting mushy. If 
only he knew how to talk. 
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He tried again. “It’s just that 
I think—well, it’s up to a guy to 
do all he can for his wife. Ellen 
would like to have you people see 
the baby. To me that means only 
one thing, it puts me right on the 
spot. Since I’m the cause of you 
not seeing her, well then I figured 
it’s up to me to try to square 
things.” 

Mrs. Courtney shook her head. 
Her husband didn’t look at Mike; 
instead, he kept glancing sideways 
at his wife. When he spoke, it was 
not unkindly. “Ellen’s chosen her 
way of life, there’s nothing we 
can do about it now.” ; 

“Nothing!”’ Mike exploded. He 
advanced a step. “You think I 
married her for your money. You 
were never so wrong in your life. 
Can’t either of you see that I want 
my wife to be completely happy ?” 
He moved nearer and stood before 
them. “Can’t you swallow your 
pride?” 

The silence grew thick and 
heavy; it seemed to be emanating 
from the drapes. But it was only 
the sun going down, Mike knew, 
making the room a little darker, 
a little gloomier. He sighed heavi- 
ly—he’d failed. He peered down 
at the bag he carried. Even that 
was wrong—he’d been crazy to 
come here in the first place. 

You can come and visit when 
I’m not home.” Mike looked hope- 
fully at them. “Let me know a- 
head of time and I’ll make an ex- 
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cuse and scram out of the house.” 

Mr. Courtney breathed heavily 
and looked at his wife. Her lips 
set in a narrow firm line. “No!” 
Her voice was like cold steel. “El- 
len’s out of our lives now.” 

Mike’s face twisted with dis- 
couragement. This was like fight- 
ing a guy who never stayed still—— 
one who kept running and run- 
ning... “What’re you afraid of?” 
he demanded. “Afraid people 
might talk because you’ve come to 
see your own grandchild?” 

A sharp gasp from Mrs. Court- 
ney and Mike knew he’d scored. 
Disgusted with himself, with these 
people, he decided to do what he’d 
intended to do in the first place. 
Except now it would only make 
things worse—if they could get 
any worse. 

He ripped open the satchel and 
let the money fall to the rug. It 
fell soundlessly, like snow on a 
quiet winter’s night. “There’s 
twenty thousand bucks there,” he 
grated, “my take from the last 
fight.” He looked around. “This 
joint cost a lot of dough. How’s 
chances of buying one little corner 
—say this foyer here? Then Ellen 
will be able to come here and show 
little Brian to you. Maybe when 
she sees you’re not interested, she 
won’t want to come again. Any- 


way at all it’s all right with me— 


long as she gets an even break.” 
But the Courtney’s didn’t ap- 
pear to be listening. Instead they 
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” were staring down at the money. money back in the bag. Mike could 
y The silence grew so heavy that only stare. 

S Mike could hear the clock on the “William...I think... it’s—” 
” mantle. It seemed as though the Mrs. Courtney’s voice failed. 

\- ticking were inside his head. Mike became aware Mr. Court- 

Mr. Courtney broke the uneasy ney was speaking. “Son, if you 

:- calm. He gestured with his cigar think enough of our daughter to 
- at the money. “That money is do that, then I guess the least we 
‘i from your recent bout?” can do is apologize for our be- 
- Mike nodded. havior.” 

Li “And,” Mr. Courtney continued, “William...” 
le “you would be willing to part with “Don’t stop me now, Sarah. 
0 it, just so Ellen—my daughter— There’s been enough heartache 

would be happy?” and bitterness.” 

t- Again Mike nodded, this time “I was just going to say,” Mrs. 
d. puzzled. Courtney said meekly, “that I 
e Mr. Courtney moved soundless- think Brian is an awfully cute 
'd ly, stooped and began putting the name.” 

e. 
ce 
et HEAVEN’S MY HOME 

HE DAY COACH of the big four train from St. Louis to Indianapolis 
id T re-echoed with the melody of the old negro spiritual “Heaven’s 

It My Home.” The seven negro preachers who were singing it were re- 

a turning from a Baptist Church convention in St. Louis. Their faces 
’s glowed with fervor, and the passengers, entertained by the old melody, 
he smiled wistfully. 
st The train was picking up speed as the conductor began collecting 
is the tickets. 

s “Mister Conductor,” asked one of the preachers, “how fast is we 
goin’?” 
me The conductor looked at his watch, then out of the window at the 
wi fleeting landscape. There was a twinkle in his eye and a mental reser- 
vation in his mind as he answered, “Oh, about 100 or 110.” 
as “My goodness!” exclaimed the bewildered minister. “That’s awful 
he dangerous. Supposin’ we was to have a wreck?” 
ly~ The conductor raised his eyebrows. 
asa: “Why should you boys worry about that?” he asked. “Didn’t I 
: just hear you singing ‘Heaven’s My Home’?” 
ap- “Yes Sir, Mister Conductor, dat’s right. But none of us am a bit 
ey homesick for heaven right now.” 
27 

















As a bridegroom, his heart 


should have been full of joy, 
but instead, Richard felt 


hopelessly 


Dulce E. Waller 


[ wAS their wedding night. The 
strangeness of the hotel suite, 
the intimacy of being alone should 
have drawn them together. In- 
stead, Sophie sat remote and un- 
touchable in the armchair, her 
toes tucked beneath her. Richard 
sat on the edge of the bed watch- 
ing his bride. On impulse he moved 
towards her. He wanted the light- 
ness of her body in his arms, the 
fragrance of her hair close to 
him. 

She stopped him with a single 
word, “Don’t.” 

He stood still, and then returned 
to the edge of the bed. “Don’t?” 
he asked. 

“I have something to tell you 
Richard. I shouldn’t have waited 
until now.” 
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JRAPPED 


Strangely he was not surprised; 
he had sensed a barrier between 
them from the beginning, but had 
counted on the strength of his 
love to remove whatever doubts 
and uncertainties she might have. 

“Shoot,” he said quietly. 

“I’m not in love with you, Rich- 
ard.” 

He could hardly breathe. Pres- 
sure around his heart spread a- 
cross his chest. He could not 
speak. 

“When mother and father ad- 
vised me to marry you, I never 
doubted their wisdom. They have 
always done what is best for me. 


I shall be a good wife to you, but ~ 


it is only fair to tell you I do not 
love you.” 


“Good God, woman!” As his 
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voice returned, his words rang a- 
gainst the luxurious walls. “So 
this shyness, this reserve I’ve 
loved you for, has been an act. I 
thought after the barriers were 
down, after we were together...” 

Sophie’s face remained as tran- 
quil as a portrait. Her lips barely 
moved as she said, “I shall try to 
love you Richard.” 

Her calmness, her lack of emo- 
tion added humiliation to his dis- 
belief and growing anger. He was 
trapped in the soft, permanent 
prison of a flimsy web. Struggle 
was useless. He stood towering 
over the small figure in the chair. 
Abruptly he turned. Three long 
strides and he reached the door. 
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The echo, as he slammed the door 
shut, rang through the corridor. 


In the lobby he bought a pack- 
age of cigarettes and sat down in 
a black leather chair. He felt con- 
spicuous, as if the scene just 
passed had been witnessed by 
everyone near. 


Restless hotel guests, with their 
coats and suitcases, peppered the 
formal lobby. A father and moth- 
er, with a child of about seven 
years, sat across from him. The 
little girl held her purse demurely. 
The mother looked down at her 
and made a faint clucking sound, 
pulling the expensive smocked 
dress over the white ribbed stock- 
ings. The child stared back at her 
mother with large passive eyes. 
She too tugged at the hem of the 
pink dress, drawing it tautly over 
her thin knees. 


Two small children with rosy 
complexions came over and smiled 
at the child. She started to slide 
from the chair to join them, but 
her father restrained her with a 
single touch. The eyes looked af 
him with the same passiveness. 
She wriggled back against the up- 
holstery, and for the third time 
smoothed the pink dress. 


The children walked away, a 
red ball bouncing rhythmically be- 
tween them. Their laughter 
brought a sudden warmth to the 
lobby. There was a look of long- 
ing on the child’s face as she 











watched them play. She seemed 
to struggle with herself. In a low 
voice she spoke to her mother and 
pointed after the children. Her 
father grasped her wrist. “Gene- 
vieve,” he said, “it’s rude to 
point.” 

The slender hand dropped list- 
lessly to her lap. Involuntarily, 
she reached for the hem of her 
dress and pulled it over her knees 
again. 

Richard could sense her frustra- 
tion. Like a violet between two 
strong weeds, she remained mo- 
tionless. How odd, that to him 
she suddenly become Sophie. 
Mother and father have always 
done what is best for me... 

Suddenly the little girl slid from 
the overstuffed chair and ran, a 
small flurry of pink. A small cry 
came from her lips, like that of a 
wild thing freed from a trap. 
Richard’s heart began pounding. 
He watched, fascinated. 

The lobby came alive. Mother 
and father were on their feet. 
“Genevieve!” they chorused across 
the lobby. Father reached his 
daughter first, a hawk pouncing 
upon a fieldmouse. An angry pulse 
throbbed in his cheek. His knuck- 
les were white as he grasped the 
child’s arm. Quickly they made 
their way back. 

Richard felt weak. He watched 
the girl droop visibly as her par- 
ents bent over her, whispering 
staccato warnings and admoni- 
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tions. The struggle was over. The 
brief defiance had spent itself in 
one glorious moment of rebellion. 
The thin fingers sought refuge 
in the expensive pink hem. 
Richard got to his feet. He 
wanted to beat the man, to shake 
the foolish exacting woman. He 
wanted to shout accusations, blame 
them for what they were doing 
to the child, and what they would 
do to the woman to be. Here was 
Sophie long ago, rich in material 
comforts, starving for understand- 
ing and affection. This child could 
never learn to love, for she was 
denied the right to experience such 
emotions. She would be sheltered 
and protected, dominated and 
molded, until all desire to be an 
individual was lost. They would 
think for her—choose for her. ~ 


He tried to give the child a re 
assuring smile, but her eyes ree 
mained upon the pink hem of 
dress. He yearned to hold her, 
warm the cold little spirit impris 
oned so hopelessly. He passed im 
front of the group, glaring at the 
man. His contempt went unné 
ticed, wasted on two steel eyes oa 
looked straight ahead. 


aaa te co 


7 * * 


The elevator took an eternity 
to reach his floor. At the door of 
the suite he searched for his key, 
found it, and slowly pushed the 
door open. 

Sophie sat almost as he had left 
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her. She had changed to a filmy 
negligee. Her toes were beneath 
the garment’s soft folds. Richard 
looked down at her tenderly, with 
the same compassion he had felt 
for the child Genevieve. His great 
love for her would some day pene- 
trate the barrier between them. 
It would take patience. Sophie 
would learn to give herself and her 


love to him, and her giving would 
be a triumph, a discovery, a reve- 
lation to her dominated heart. 

It was with new emotion that 
he knelt beside her. A smile played 
briefly at the corners of his mouth 
as he watched her self-consciously 
reach for the hem of the pink 
negligee, and pull it smoothly over 
her knee. 
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“Don't tell me that baby-sitter’s coming again?” 
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Outdoor meeting on Pope Pius X Day 


ABBEY NEWSMONTH 


UGUST will long be remem- 

bered as a month of many 
major appointments here at the 
Abbey. “Where there is life, there 
is growth. Where there is growth, 
there are changes. The following 
changes will go into effect August 
16.” Thus began a letter written by 
Father Abbot and posted on our 
bulletin board shortly before Mat- 
ins on August 8. 

First came the announcement 
that Father Anselm would assume 
the office of Prior of the Abbey. 
Twenty years ago he was appointed 
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Rector of the Major Seminary, a 
post he has served until the present 
time. As head of the Seminary for 
the past two decades, Father An- 
selm has directed the training of 
almost nine hundred priests who 
now labor in thirty-one dioceses in 
this country and also in several 
foreign countries. 

Next it was made known that the 
former Prior, Father Placidus, 
would succeed Father Meinrad as 
Master of Frater Novices and In- 
structor of Clerics. Father Placidus 
was Prior from 1938 to 1946 and 
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again from September, 1950, to the 
time of the new appointments in 
August of the present year. His du- 
ties as Abbey Librarian have been 
turned over to Father Simeon, who 
has now completed a course in Li- 
brary Science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


The new Rector of the Major 
Seminary is Father Conrad, who 
has been Vice-Rector for the past 
seven years. It is interesting to 
note that Father Conrad’s only or- 
dination classmate, Father Her- 
man, has been Rector of the Minor 
Seminary since 1947. Father Ber- 
nard has been selected to replace 
Father Conrad as Vice-Rector of 
the Major Seminary. 


Other appointments during the 
month: Father Meinrad will con- 
tinue to teach in the Seminary and 
also assist Father Paschal in the 
spiritual direction of the Major 
Seminarians. Father Kevin replaces 
Father Ambrose as Assistant In- 
structor of the Brothers. Father 
Ambrose will become a full-time 
faculty member of the Oblate 
school, where a large group of as- 
pirants is expected. 


Father Linus has been chosen to 
take over Father Alban’s duties as 
Assistant to Father Alfred in the 
parish at Huntingburg. Father Al- 
ban joins Fathers Gabriel, Maurus, 
Stephen, James and Malachy at the 
Abbey’s largest parish, St. Bene- 
dict’s in Evansville. Father Theo- 
phane, who has been at St. Bene- 
dict’s for the past year, returns to 
the Abbey for new duties here. 

Recently returned from Rome, 
Father William is again chaplain 
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at the Benedictine Convent in Fer- 
dinand, after an absence of several 
years. The former chaplain at the 
Convent, Father Albert, is once 
more back at the Abbey, wh-re he 
is preparing a history of the mon- 
astery for the centennial celebra- 
tion in 1954. 


Shortly after the profession of 
six clerics on August 1, Father Ab- 
bot left for an inspection of the 
progress made in the construction 
work at Blue Cloud, our South 
Dakota foundation. Brother Ray- 
mond went along as a traveling 
companion. Father Abbot and 
Brother Raymond also visited our 
two North Dakota missions, St. 
Micha2el’s and St. Ann’s. 


Immediately preceding the Con- 
ventual High Mass on August 9, 
five young Brother Candidates were 
invested with the Benedictine habit 
by Father Prior Placidus, and so 
entered upon their year of noviti- 
ate. The new novices are: Clarence 
Ripley, Paducah, Ky.; Joseph Bar- 
ber, Fredericktown, Ky.; Charles 
Zoeller, Tiffin, Ohio; Joseph Kasch- 
mitter, St. Martin, Minn.; and Ger- 
ald Wathen, Evansville, Ind. 

Later in the same day our mo- 
nastic family was further increased 
when five postulants were clothed 
with the Brother Candidate habit in 
a private ceremony by the Brother 
Instructor, Father Claude. The new 
candidates are: Frederick Mueller, 
Boulder Creek, Calif.; Vernon 
Schump, Chicago, Ill.; Leslie Hen- 
risey, Manteno, Ill.; Nino Marone, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and Richard 
Bates, Dayton, Ohio. 

One of the chief characteristics 
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of our Order is the family spirit 
that thrives among its members. 
The Abbot is looked upon as the 
Father of the family, and his 
monks live together in true broth- 
erhood. It is interesting to note 
that here at our Abbey there are 
many cases of two, and even of 
three, blood brothers joining the 
monastic family. Fathers Joachim, 
Frederick and Marion all come 
from the same home, as do Broth- 
ers Lawrence, Anthony and Ste- 
phen. The following monks are also 
blood brothers: Father Anthony and 
Brother Mark, Father Fintan and 
Father Alfred, Father Jerome and 
Father Herbert, Father David and 
Father Lucien, Father Gerard and 
Father Camillus, Father Stanislaus 
and Father Xavier, Father Adrian 
and Father Bartholomew, Father 
Jude and Frater Robert, Father 
Nicholas and Brother Augustine, 
Father Blaise and Frater Leo. Ab- 
bot Columban of St. Joseph’s Abbey 
has two brothers here, Father Ste- 
phen and Father John. Father Ed- 
mund has a brother at Marmion, 
Father Robert, while Father Da- 
mian of Marmion and our Father 
Matthew are also brothers. 


Thus it can be seen that monas- 
ticism has an appeal not only for 
individuals but sometimes for al- 
most whole families. Since a monk’s 
aim is to be a perfect Christian, it 
should not be surprising that 
younger brothers and other rela- 
tives should follow the example of 
their elders and seek Christian per- 
fection in the cloister with them. 


Because of the abundance of vo- 
cations during the last few years, 
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it has been possible for several Ab- 
beys to start daughter houses. With 
the birth of a daughter house there 
are, of course, a goodly number of 
sacrifices as well as of joys. One 
of the greater sacrifices is that of 
saying farewell to brethren who are 
leaving for a new foundation. 


As the years speed by, it is al- 
ways a deep happiness to renew 
friendships with these brethren 
whenever possible. Thus it was with 
eagerness that we recently wel- 
comed, during their short visit, five 
of our Marmion confreres, Father 
Sebastian, and Brothers Michael, 
Albert, Placid and Meinrad. 


The first celebration of the As- 
sumption of Our Lady since the 
definition of the dogma was solem- 
nized here with a Pontifical Mass 
and Pontifical Vespers. A day of 
recollection was held here on the 
feast day for one hundred and fifty- 
four members of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, under 
the supervision of Father Bernar- 
dine. 


Pius X Day came and went, but 
it is hoped that the seeds that were 
sown that day will bear fruit in 
God’s good time. About six hundred 
priests, seminarians, choir mem- 
bers, organists and interested lay 
folk arrived here Sunday morning, 
August 19, where they took active 
part in the singing of the High 
Mass. Father Abbot preached 4@ 
sermon for the occasion. In the 
course of the sermon, Father Ab- 
bot mentioned how he had seen 
Pius X during a public audience, 
little knowing that some day he 
would be taking part in a celebra- 
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tion honoring Pius X at our Abbey. 

After Mass, the visitors assem- 
bled on the College terrace, where 
Father Rudolph led a stimulating 
lecture forum on “The Mind of the 
Church and Sacred Music.” Father 
Rudolph afterwards instructed the 
attentive audience in the sung parts 
of the Mass from which they had 
just come. During the afternoon he 
was assisted by Father Lucien in 
giving further instruction and in 
rehearsals of the Vespers which 
followed in the Abbey Church at 
4:00 P.M. All were impressed by 
the splendid and energetic manner 
in which the congregational singing 
was rendered. 


A small registration fee covered 
the-eost of individual kits of mate- 
rial to be used during the day. The 
kit consisted of a Parish Kyriale, 
a copy of “Seminary Canticles,” a 
mimeographed sheet of Sunday 
Vespers designed for congregation- 
al singing, and a new edition of the 
“Motu Proprio” of Pius X on 
Church Music, which was recently 
printed by our Abbey Press. 


Brother Sylvester set forth on 
August 20 to join the pioneers at 
Blue Cloud Abbey. Some of his il- 
lustrations have appeared in recent 
issues of the GRAIL. It is expected 
that most of the monks now work- 
ing on the new monastery will re- 
main there during the winter. How- 
ever, Father Odo hopes to find time 
to take a course at a Western agri- 
cultural college. Two more aspir- 
ants have recently been admitted 
to the new community. 

Word comes from the Holy City 
that Father Polycarp is scheduled 
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to leave the Continent in early Sep- 
tember for a short trip to Oxford, 
where he will deliver a paper on St. 
Maximus at a patristic conference. 

Father Jude, accepted as an Ar- 
my Chaplain, has reported to Fifth 
Army Headquarters. 

Fathers Xavier, Mark and Mar- 
cian will return to Catholic Univer- 
sity for further studies. Newly or- 
dained Father Philip will also go 
there for advanced training. Father 
Hilary has enrolled at Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec for the coming 
school year, while Father Blaise 
has returned to classes at Notre 
Dame. Father Donald reports that 
he will soon finish his art course at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Two hundred men spent a week 
end of prayer and rest at the Lay- 
men’s Retreat which was held here 
during the last week end in August. 
This retreat is conducted annually 
under the direction of Father Ber- 
nardine. The retreat master this 
year was Father Lucien. 

Announcement has been made 
that Father Prior Anselm will be 
the Spiritual Director of the Fifth 
National Pilgrimage to Fatima for 
the celebration to be held May 13th 
in commemoration of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of Our Lady’s ap- 
pearance there. Plans are also be- 
ing made for the pilgrims to attend 
the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be held in Barcelona, 
Spain, and to visit Rome and 
Lourdes. Additional information 
about the Pilgrimage may be se- 
cured by writing to the GRAIL for 
a descriptive folder. 


Christopher Jeffords, O.S.B. 
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CONRAD LOUIS, O.S.B. 


N THE MASSES of October, Mother 

Church continues her stress on the 
judgment that each one of us must 
undergo after death. As we think 
seriously about death and judgment, 
we of course become concerned about 
the rigor of that judgment. Shall 
we be able to bear up, confident and 
hopeful, under the severity of that 
judgment? 


Twenty-second Sunday 


From the consciousness of our 
sins, we beg God not to be too hard 
on us, not to hold us to strictest ac- 
count for all our failings (Introit). 
We plead with Him, in His fatherli- 
ness, to have pity on us and to rec- 
ognize our faith and trust in Him 
(Collect) and in His Christ (Epis- 
tle). 

Our plea for words of hope and 
encouragement is answered in the 
Gospel, when Jesus reminds us again, 
in a different way, that the real mat- 
ter of the judgment will turn on our 
love of God and our love of our 
neighbor. 

The Pharisees and the Herodians 
are trying to make Our Lord say 
something for which they can arrest 
Him. They ask Him about the prob- 
lem of tribute to Caesar, hoping He 
will make some uncharitable and 
critical remarks about this pagan 
ruler. But Our Lord turns their 
scheme into an opportunity to restate 
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His key doctrine of the love of God 
and the love of all men. Even Caesar 
is not to be scorned, but is to be 


recognized in his civil capacity: 
“Render, therefore, to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

We likewise should make our char- 
ity broad enough to include all men, 
while our primary love is directed 
toward God. We should ask God to 
free us from yielding to feelings of 
envy and hatred. We should make 
our charity blend with the love of 
Christ for all men, and we should 
pray that, through Christ, we may be 
freed from all faults that would cool 
or extinguish such charity (Secret). 
God will hear our pleading if we are 
sincere (Communion), and we hum- 
bly ask Him to grant us, through 
the august Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
graces that we will need in our weak- 
ness (Postcommunion). 


Twenty-third Sunday 


In answer to our prayer comes a 
reply from above: “I think thoughts 
of peace, and not of affliction” (Jn- 
troit). These same consoling words 
are repeated in the Introits of all 
the remaining Sunday Masses. St. 
Paul also gives us encouragement in 
the Epistle, telling us we will be safe 


if we look for a Savior from heaven, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. Our Lord 


will refashion the body of our lowli- 
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ness, whatever our weakness, con- 
forming it to the body of His glory. 

An example of how Christ will be 
ready to help us in our hour of 
death is given us in the Gospel. If 
we have trusted in Christ and been 
faithful to Him, there will be, at our 
death, a sort of repetition of the 
miracle narrated in today’s Mass. 
The devils will try to make us 
think that there is no hope, and they 
will attempt laughing us to scorn 
for our trust in Christ. But Christ 
will show that those who trust in 
Him sleep the sleep of peace and 
not of affliction. Just as He called 
the little daughter of the ruler from 
death to life, so, after our physical 
death, He will summon us to eternal 
life with Him. 

We will make certain our call to 
life after death by the sacrifice of 
our time and our energy to the serv- 
ice of Christ (Secret). He who loses 
his life here for Christ’s sake, keeps 
his life for eternity. Those who 
keep everything for themselves here 
will lose eternal peace and life. If 
we are generous with Him, He will 
be generous with us (Collect), and 
He will give us all that is truly good 
for us (Communion). 


Twenty-fourth Sunday 


On these remaining Sundays after 
Pentecost, the Introit, Gradual, Of- 
fertory and Communion are the same 
as those on the twenty-third Sunday 
after Pentecost. This year, the re- 
maining parts of the Masses of the 
twenty-fourth and following Sun- 
days after Pentecost are drawn in 
order from the Masses of the third 
to the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, 
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inclusive. At this season, the texts 
of these Masses, taken together, fit 
into the Church’s lessons on prepara- 
tion for death and for the second 
coming of Christ. 


When we pray in the Collect of 
the twenty-fifth Sunday that Al- 
mighty God look with mercy on our 
infirmities and extend His hand to 
help us, we are aware of the connec- 
tion that can be drawn between to- 
day’s Mass and last Sunday’s, when 
Our Lord was hurrying to extend 
His life-giving hand to the little 
daughter of the ruler. 


Today we also have related for us 
the account about the leper and 
about the centurion (Gospel). We 
may consider the leper and the pal- 
sied servant of the centurion as the 
symbols of our sinful condition be- 
fore the searching eyes of God. The 
words of Christ, “Be thou made 
clean,” and, “I will come and cure 
him,” are our great consolation to- 
day as they were to the leper and 
to the centurion. 

Notice the great faith of the leper 
in Jesus. He tells Our Lord that he 
doesn’t doubt He can heal him, if He 
wills it so. Jesus is so moved by the 
man’s faith that He is forced, so to 
speak, to help him. St. Mark’s ac- 
count of this miracle is even more 
graphic than St. Matthew’s and 
should also be read. If we have con- 
fidence in Our Lord, He will help us 
also in our last great trial. 

The centurion’s faith in Christ’s 
power is still more admirable. He 
knows that Christ’s personal physi- 
cal presence is not necessary for 
curing the sick servant. Jesus can 
do anything merely by His word. 
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This truth should give us the securi- 
ty we look for in our last struggle. 
“I will come and cure him” are the 
words of the universal and eternal 
Doctor of souls. 


When we offer ourselves in the 
Mass, we are offering ourselves even 
now to the ministrations of this 
Doctor Who wipes away our sins 
and sanctifies our minds and bodies 
(Secret). When we penetrate into 
the meaning of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, we will be disposed to benefit 
fully from our sacramental contact 
with Our Lord, and this contact is a 
prelude to our finally meeting Our 
Lord as Doctor, Savior, Judge, and 
King at the end of our lives (Post- 
communion) . ‘ 


The Mass of the twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost is this year 
only commemorated, for it is re- 
placed by the Mass for the feast of 
Christ the King. The Mass of Christ 
the King teaches us how, at the end 
of time, all men are to be united with 
Christ in glory. But the central 
theme of the Mass is the final and 
complete triumph of Christ, reigning 
forever. The Mass of the feast and 
the Mass of the Sunday supplement 
one another, for the first stresses the 
final victory of Our Lord, the King 
of all nations, and the other empha- 
sizes how we are to attain union 
with Our Lord through His healing 
power. 

In the Mass of the feast of All 
Saints (Nov. 1), we are again in- 
structed on the end of the Christian 
life of love, with attention being 
centered on the blessed ones who are 
bathed in the glory of Christ. In 
this Mass, we see how the power of 





Christ heals and saves men of all 
nations (Epistle), if they co-operate 
with His plan as summarized in the 
Eight Beatitudes (Gospel). 







Twenty-fifth Sunday 





Although supported and encour- 
aged by the triumphant feasts of 
Christ the King and of All Saints, 
we are still aware that, while on 
earth, we are surrounded by great 
perils. And so we earnestly pray 
for health in mind and body, that 
we may be able to strive and con- 
quer, ever mindful of our human 
frailty (Collect). If we trust Christ, 
He will save us; we must abandon 
ourselves to Him, lose our lives with 
Him in charity for others, if we are 
to be saved (Epistle). 


This lesson of confident abandon- 
ment to the protection of Christ is 
beautifully brought out in the Gos- 
pel of today’s Mass. The Apostles, 
fishermen that they are, are terrified 
when a great storm sweeps down 
upon their small boat, but Jesus is 
sleeping in perfect tranquillity. When 
they wake Him, Jesus, with one 
word, calms the raging tempest. 

Certainly this picture of Christ, 
His divine strength quelling the 
storm, should fill us with confidence 
in Him. We may always call upon 
Christ, no matter what our difficulty, 
and we can be sure He will hear us 
and protect us. We realize how weak 
we are, but we rely on the power of 
Christ to bring us to victory (Se 
eret). We pray that Christ in the 
Eucharist will strengthen us and 
help us to keep our will centered on 
eternal happiness, the only true and 
lasting joy (Postcommunion). 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK SELECTION 


Mysteries of the Rosary 


By Abbot Marmion 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRIST 
IN TIIE ROSARY 


HRIST CAME TO EARTH to be our 
model. 

The Word became Incarnate, not 
only to bring us the sospel of salva- 
tion and to accomplish our redemp- 
tion, but also to serve as a pattern 
for our spiritual lives. 


Each of Christ’s mysteries is a 
revelation of His virtues. The hu- 
mility of the crib, the retirement of 
His hidden life, the zeal of His 
public life, the self-annihilation of 
His Sacrifice, the glory of His tri- 
umph, all these disclose virtues which 
we must imitate; they are mysteries 
in which we should participate. 

This is the reason why the con- 
templation of the mysteries of Christ 
—for instance, while reciting the 
Rosary—is so fruitful for the soul. 
The life, the death, and the glory of 
Jesus serve as ideal models for our 
life and death and glory. 

Never forget this truth: the Eter- 
nal Father is pleased with us only 





in so far as we imitate His Son and 
inasmuch as He sees in us the like- 
ness of His Son, for it is in His 
image that He has predestined us 
from all eternity. 

For us there is no other form of 
sanctity than that which Christ has 
shown us. The degree of our per- 
fection is measured by the degree of 
our imitation of Jesus and of our 
union with Him. 


I. THE JOYFUL MYSTERIES 
1, THE ANNUNCIATION 


Picture the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion. God proposes the mystery of 
the Incarnation which He will ac- 
complish in the Virgin Mary—but 
not until she has given her consent. 
The accomplishment of the mystery 
is held in suspense awaiting the free 
acceptance of Mary. At this moment 
Mary represents all of us in her own 
person; it is as if God is waiting 
for the response of the humanity to 
which He longs to unite Himself. 
What a solemn moment this is! For 
upon this moment depends the deci- 





Adapted from the pamphlet, MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY, a Marmion publica- 
tion. 10¢ a copy. Order from Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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sion of the most vital mystery of 
Christianity. 

But see how Mary gives the an- 
swer. Full of faith and confidence 
in the heavenly message and entire- 
ly submissive to the Divine Will, the 
Virgin Mary replies in a spirit of 
complete and absolute abandonment: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to Thy 
word.” This “Fiat” is Mary’s con- 
sent to the Divine Plan of Redemp- 
tion. It is like an echo of the “Fiat” 
of the creation of the world. But 
this is a new world, a world infinite- 
ly superior, a world of grace, which 
God will cause to arise in conse- 
quence of Mary’s consent, for at that 
moment the Divine Word, the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, be- 
comes Man in Mary: “And the 
Word was made Flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” 


2. THE VISITATION 


See how the Holy Spirit greets 
the Virgin Mary through the mouth 
of Elizabeth: “Blessed art thou 
among women and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb! And blessed art 
thou that hast believed, because those 
things shall be accomplished that 
were spoken to thee by the Lord.” 


Blessed indeed, for by this faith 
in the word of God the Virgin Mary 
became the Mother of Christ. 

What finite creature has ever re- 
ceived honor such as this from the 
Infinite Being? 

Mary gives all the glory to the 
Lord for the marvelous things which 
are accomplished in her. From the 
moment of the Incarnation the Vir- 
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tiele full of love and gratitude. 

In the presence of her cousin 
Elizabeth she allows the most pro- 
found sentiments of her heart te 
breaf forth in song; she intones the 
Magnificat which, in the course of 
centuries, her children will repeat 
with her to praise God for having 
chosen her among all women: 

“My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God 
my Savior, 

Because he has regarded the low- 
liness of His handmaid... 

Because he who is mighty has 
done great things for me 

And holy is his name.” 


3. THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


The Virgin Mary sees in the In- 
fant that she has given to the world 
a child in appearance like all other 
children, the very Son of God. Mary’s 
soul was filled with an immense faith 
which welled up in her and sur- 
passed the faith of all the just men 
of the Old Testament; this is why 
she recognized her God in her own 
Son. 

This faith manifests itself exter- 
nally by an act of adoration, From 
her very first glance at Jesus, the 
Virgin prostrated herself interiorly 
in a spirit of adoration so profound 
that we can never fathom its depth. 

In the heart of Mary are joined 
in perfect harmony a creature’s ado 
ration of her God and a Mother's 
love for her only Son. 

How inconceivably great the joy 
in the soul of Jesus must have been 
as He experienced this boundless 
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love of His Mother. Between these 
two souls took place ceaseless ex- 
changes of love which brought them 
into ever closer unity. O wonderful 
exchange: to Mary Jesus gives the 
greatest gifts and graces, and to 
Jesus Mary gives her fullest cooper- 
ation: after the union of the Divine 
Persons in the Blessed Trinity and 
the hypostatic union of the divine 
and human natures in the Incarna- 
tion, no more glorious or more pro- 
found union can be conceived than 
the union between Jesus and Mary. 


4. THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS 
IN THE TEMPLE 


On the day of the Presentation 
God received infinitely more glory 
than He had hitherto received in the 
temple from all the sacrifices and 
all the holocausts of the Old Testa- 
ment. On this day it is His own 
Son Jesus Who is offered to Him, 
and Who offers to the Father the 
infinite homage of adoration, thanks- 
giving, expiation and supplication. 

This is indeed a gift worthy of 
God. 

And it is from the hands of the 
Virgin, full of grace, that this offer- 
ing, so pleasing to God, is received. 
Mary’s faith is perfect. Filled with 
the wisdom of the Holy Spirit, she 
has a clear understanding of the 
value of the offering which she is 
making to God at this moment; by 
His inspirations the Holy Spirit 
brings her soul into harmony with 
the interior dispositions of the heart 
of her Divine Son. 

Just as Mary had given her con- 
sent in the name of all humanity 
when the angel announced to her 
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the mystery of the Incarnation, so 
also on this day Mary offers Jesus 
to the Father in the name of the 
whole human race. For she knows 
that her Son is “the King of Glory, 
the new light enkindled before the 
dawn, the Master of life and death.” 


5. Jesus Is FOUND IN THE TEMPLE 


“How is it that you sought me? 
Did you not know that I must be 
about my father’s business?” This 
is the answer that Jesus gave to His 
Mother when, after three day’s 
search, she had the joy of finding 
Him in the Temple. 

These are the first words coming 
from the lips of the Word Incarnate 
to be recorded in the Gospel. 

In these words Jesus sums up His 
whole person, His whole life, His 
whole mission. They reveal His Di- 
vine Sonship; they testify to His 
supernatural mission. Christ’s whole 
life will only be a clarifying and 
magnificent exposition of the mean- 
ing of these words. 

St. Luke goes on to tell us that 
“they did not understand the word 
that He spoke.” But even if Mary 
did not grasp the full significance 
of these words, she did not doubt 
that Jesus was the Son of God. This 
is why she submitted im silence to 
that Divine Will which had demand- 
ed such a sacrifice of her love. 

Mary kept these words of Jesus 
carefully in her heart. She kept 
them in her heart, for there was the 
tabernacle in which she adored the 
mystery concealed in the words of 
her Son, waiting until the full light 
of understanding would be granted 
her. 
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II. THE SORROWFUL 
MYSTERIES 


1. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


It is for the love of His Father 
above all else that Jesus willed to 
undergo His Passion. 

Behold Jesus Christ in His agony. 
For three long hours weariness, 
grief, fear and anguish sweep in 
upon His soul like a torrent; the 
pressure of this interior agony is so 
immense that blood bursts forth 
from His sacred veins. What an 
abyss of suffering is reached in this 
agony! And what does Jesus say to 
His Father? “Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this chalice pass from Me.” 
Can it be that Jesus no longer ac- 
cepts the Will of His Father? Oh! 
certainly He does. But this prayer 
is the cry of the sensitive emotions 
of poor human nature, crushed by 
ignominy and suffering. Now is Je- 
sus truly a “Man of Sorrows.” Our 
Savior feels the terrible weight of 
His agony bearing down upon His 
shoulders. He wants us to realize 
this; that is why He utters such a 
prayer. 

But listen to what He immediately 
adds: “Nevertheless, Father, not My 
will but Thine be done.” Here is the 
triumph of love. Because He loves 
His Father, He places the Will of 
His Father above everything else 
and accepts every possible suffering 
in order to redeem us. 


2. THE SCOURGING 


Christ substituted Himself volun- 
tarily for us as a sacrificial victim 
without blemish in order to pay our 
debt, and by the expiation and the 
satisfaction which He made for us, 
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was the mission which Christ came 
to fulfill, the course which He had 
to run. “God has placed upon Him” 
—a man like unto ourselves, of the 
race of Adam, but entirely just and 
innocent and without sin—“the iniq- 
uity of us all.” 

Since Christ has become, so to 
speak, a sharer in our nature and 
taken upon Himself the debt of our 
sin, He has merited for us a share 
in His justice and holiness. In the 
forceful words of St. Paul, God, “by 
sending His Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh as a sin-offering, has 
condemned sin in the flesh.” And 
with an impact still more stunning, 
the Apostle writes: “For our sakes 
He (God) made Him (Christ) to be 
sin who knew nothing of sin.” How 
startling this expression is: “made 
Him to be sin”! The Apostle does 
not say “sinner,” but—what is still 
more striking—‘sin’’! 

Let us never forget that “we have 
been redeemed at great price—by 
the precious blood of Christ as of a 
lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” 

3. THE CROWNING WITH THORNS 


Christ Jesus becomes an object of 
derision and insults at the hands of 
the temple servants. Behold Him, 
the all-powerful God, struck by sharp 
blows; His adorable face, the joy of 
the saints, is covered with spittle; a 
crown of thorns is forced down upon 
His head; a purple robe is placed 
upen His shoulders as a mock of 
derision; a reed is thrust into His 
hand; the servants genuflect inse 
lently before Him in mockery. What 
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an abyss of ignominy! What humil- 
iation and disgrace for One before 
Whom the angels tremble! 

The cowardly Roman governor im- 
agines that the hatred of the Jews 
will be satisfied by the sight of 
Christ in this pitiful state. He shows 
Him to the crowd: “Ecce Homo— 
Behold the Man!” 

Let us contemplate our Divine 
Master at this moment, plunged into 
the abyss of suffering and ignominy, 
and let us realize that the Father 
also presents Him to us and says to 
us: “Behold My Son, the splendor of 
My glory—but bruised for the sins 
of My people.” 


4. JESUS CARRIES THE CROSS 


Let us meditate upon Jesus Christ 
on the way to Calvary laden with 
His cross. He falls under the weight 
of this burden. To expiate sin, He 
wills to experience in His own flesh 
the oppression of sin. Fearing that 
Jesus will not reach the place of 
crucifixion alive, the Jews force Si- 
mon of Cyrene to help Christ to car- 
ry His cross, and Jesus accepts this 
assistance. 

In this, Simon represents all of us. 
As members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, we should all help Jesus 
carry His Cross. This is the one sure 
sign that we belong to Christ—if we 
carry our cross with Him. 

But while Jesus carried His cross, 
He merited for us the strength to 
bear our trials with generosity. He 
has placed in His cross a sweetness 
which makes ours bearable, for when 
we carry our cross it is really His 
that we receive. For Christ unites 
with His own the sufferings, sorrows, 
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pains and burdens which we accept 
with love from His hand, and by this 
union He gives them an inestimable 
value, and they become a source of 
great merit for us. 


5. Jesus DIES ON THE CROSS 


It is above all His love for His 
Father which impels Christ ‘to ac- 
cept the sufferings of His Passion, 
but it is also the love which He 
bears us. 

At the Last Supper, when the 
hour had come to complete His ob- 
lation of self, what did Christ say 
to His Apostles who were gathered 
around Him? “Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” And 
this is the love, surpassing all loves, 
which Jesus shows us; for, as St. 
Paul says, “It is for us all that He 
is delivered up.” What greater proof 
of love could He have given us?” 
None. 

Hence the Apostle declares with- 
out ceasing that “because He loved 
us, Christ delivered Himself up for 
us,” and “because of the love He 
bears for me, He gave Himself up 
for me.” 

“Delivered,” “given”—to what ex- 
tent? Even to the death on the cross! 

What enhances this love immeas- 
urably is the sovereign liberty with 
which Christ delivered Himself up: 
“He offered Himself because He 
willed it.” These words tell us how 
spontaneously Jesus accepted His 
Passion. This freedom with which 
Jesus delivered Himself up to death 
for us is one of the aspects of His 
sacrifice which touch our human 
hearts most profoundly. 














FOUR BOYS 


They were too quiet 
for red-blooded boys... 
and mama wondered 
about the mixed blessings 


of TV in her front room 
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N GUEST was ever more eagerly 
awaited and received by our 
four boys than the new television 
set. I, however, viewed its arrival 
with varied emotions. 


Just what sort of companion had 
we introduced into our home? 
When it arrived, our boys practi- 
cally shelved all human companion- 
ship and accepted the make-believe 
characters on the screen as sub- 
stitutes. Bad men and good men 
alike were welcomed. 


How could they realize that each 
human being is of infinite value, 
possessed of a body and soul, re- 
sponsible to a Creator, when such 
human beings are constantly shot, 
hung, or choked before their eyes? 
Would they, too, hold life a cheap 
commodity? Why must lying, 
stealing, cheating, and killing be 
a source of entertainment? Why 
should my boys now want guns 
and ropes instead of balls and 
skates? 


Happily, religious training is 
beginning to bring about another 
kind of reaction. During a Wild 
Western shooting orgy, the 7-year- 
old exclaimed, “God is awful good 
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to make such beautiful mountains 
for us!” 

Another time, hearing the boys 
express hatred for the “bad man,” 
I explained that God loves all men, 
even bad men; only their bad 
deeds are hateful. As a result 
they pray nightly for all bad men, 
and ask God to make them good 
again. This distinction between 
good and evil has become a much 
more urgent issue because of TV. 

With the exception of such fine 
programs as “Hill No. 1,” the 
Firestone Symphonic Hour, and 
a few others of high caliber, we 
do not permit the children to 
watch evening shows. We insist 
on music practice, homework, 
story telling, or reading. Other- 
wise I am afraid that their natu- 
ral creative initiative would be 
destroyed. 

Every child’s mind and heart 
is a deep reservoir, ready to re- 
ceive all things offered. From our 
experience I am convinced that 
parents, with a little effort in su- 
pervising the choice of programa, 
can make television help them in- 
still in their children a love for 
beauty of sight and sound, 
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HE MODERN WIFE and mother 
ef is often puzzled, and with 
good reason. Books, magazines 
and newspapers swamp her with 
articles, purporting to show her 
how to make her marriage work. 
Psychologists lay down conflicting 
laws as to how she should raise her 
children. And as if this were not 
enough, the energetic example of 
women like Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Claire Booth Luce makes her won- 
der whether she is really “fulfill- 
ing herself.” Is it enough to be 
just a wife and mother? Or should 
she be giving more time to crea- 
tive work, to social service, to com- 
munity activities? 
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Saint for Wives 


What today’s housewife can learn 


BY NORAH SMARIDGE 


from a housewife 


who happened to be also a queen. 


How comforting to find that 
there is a saint upon whom she 
may safely model herself. One 
who is in a special sense her 
patron—St. Margaret of Scotland, 
the saint of wives. In her brief 
lifetime, St. Margaret had to deal 
with most of the problems that 
confront a woman. She, of all the 
saints, “stood alone as the happy 
mother of a large family, who 
reared sons and daughters to her 
credit, and died surrounded by her 
family.” She ran her household 
with calmness and efficiency, cher- 
ished and inspired her husband, 
intelligent and God-fearing chil- 
dren. And, obliged like the modern 
wife to cope with the world, she 
learned to answer its demands 
without ever lowering her stand- 
ards of behavior. 

A cursory glance at the life of 
this unusual saint might suggest 
that St. Margaret and today’s 
housewife have little in common. 
Not only do nine centuries separ- 
ate them, but they are poles apart 
in background and state of life 
Born in Hungary between 1045 
and 1047, Margaret was a Saxon 
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princess, granddaughter of Ed- 
mund Ironside and niece of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. A refugee to 
the castle of Dunfermline, the 
Tower-by-the-Crooked-Stream, she 
married Malcolm Canmore and be- 
came Queen of Scotland—a queen 
so noble that her biographers call 
her the Royal Pearl. Fired with 
zeal for the house of God, Mar- 
garet revived the religious life of 
her country, built churches and 
monasteries, and did not rest until 
she saw the laws of God and His 
Church kept throughout her realm. 

It is doubtful whether any of us 
would live up to Margaret’s high 
ideals of motherhood. We of the 
twentieth century are relieved, 
rather than otherwise, when God 
sends us only a small family. We 
seldom add to it by adoption, and 
we are apt to turn a deaf ear when 
our bishops plead with us to open 
our homes to foster-children. Not 
so St. Margaret. With six sons 
and two daughters of her own, 
she adopted nine little orphans, 
“utterly destitute,” prepared their 
daily food with her own hands, 
and put it into their mouths with 
the spoon she used herself. 

Yet despite her extraordinary 
sanctity, St, Margaret is one of 
the most approachable of saints. 
Reading her life, we are immed- 
iately drawn to her, sensing that 
she has a special tenderness for 
wives, a true understanding of 
their problems. We find in her a 
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combination of practicality and 
spirituality that we could well a- 
dapt to our own swift-paced way 
of life. To St. Margaret, religion 
is no vague myth or pious tenet, 
to be followed insofar as it is con- 
venient. Nor does it consist in 
negation and virtuous inaction. 
Rather is it the only way in which 
a full life may be lived in accord- 
ance with the Divine Will. 

With Benedictines for her teach- 
ers and advisers, the standard 
that Margaret aimed at was a 
broad, human standard, inspired 
equally by idealism and common 
sense. She followed a balanced 
program of prayer and work—a 
program that today’s wife may 
follow in its balance and propor- 
tion, if not in its heroic sanctity. 
St. Margaret, indeed, offers the 
perfect example of what an all- 
around wife and mother should be. 


A gentle and sensitive woman, 
Margaret had an ideal relationship 
with her husband. After God, she 
rightly gave Malcolm first place in 
her affections, studying him until 
she knew and understood his every 
mood. And her devotion was beau- 
tifully repaid in the love and rev- 
erence which Malcolm accorded 
her. So deep was his admiration 
for all that concerned his wife, 
that this warrior-king, rough and 
unlettered himself, would hold and 
kiss the books from which she 
prayed and studied. In the long 
winter evenings, he would sit by 
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the fire in the castle hall, listening 
while Margaret read aloud to her 
children. Or, while she sorted a 
box of threads for her embroidery, 
he would marvel over the colored 
letters as he turned the pages of 
her volumes. 

Like any husband, Malcolm en- 
joyed surprising his wife with 
tokens of his love. With a tender 
thoughtfulness astonishing in so 
fierce a soldier, he would steal a- 
way with Margaret’s best-loved 
books, sending them to a worker 
in precious metals to be studded 
with gems and chased in gold. 
Then he would present them to her 
in person, as proof of his devotion. 

Some aspects of her husband’s 
nature grieved Margaret exceed- 
ingly, notably his relentless sav- 
agery in dealing with his English 
enemies. But, unlike some of our 
modern wives, she never belittled 
or overtly criticized her husband. 
Instead, she used gentle methods 
of tact and persuasion. And, 
though indifferent herself to the 
honors of the world, she was care- 
ful to uphold Malcolm’s dignity 
at all times. As ruler of Scotland, 
it was fitting that he should con- 
duct himself like a great monarch. 
So, realizing that Christ Himself 
admitted the necessity of paying 
tribute to Caesar, Margaret en- 
couraged splendor and ceremony 
at court, and arranged that Mal- 
colm should always be accom- 
panied by a well-appointed, finely 
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disciplined band of servitors. 

A true helpmate, Margaret was 
her husband’s most trusted coun- 
selor, working with him for the 
material development of Scotland 
and for his own advancement. 
But she fulfilled her wifely duty 
in another and more significant 
way. Like many wives today, Mar- 
garet had to win her husband to 
a more careful observance of his 
religious obligations. This she did 
with such sweetness and discretion 
that Malcolm was finally won to 
a sanctity like her own. “Her lov- 
ing spirit set his heart on fire,” 
Turgot, the Benedictine monk who 
was her confessor, tells us. “There 
was in him a sort of dread of 
offending one whose life was so 
venerable, for he could not but 
perceive from her conduct that 
Christ dwelt within her; nay, 
more, he readily obeyed her wishes 
and counsels in all things.” 

Where the upbringing of her 
children was concerned, there 
seems little that our modern psy- 
chologists could have taught Mar- 
garet. “In her nursery,” says one 
of her biographers, “every part 
of the child’s being was develop 
ed.” She gave to the care of their 
souls the same scrupulous atten- 
tion that she lavished on their 
bodies and minds. Much of their 
education she undertook person 
ally, sending for books and man 
scripts from the best schools ia 
Europe. 
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When it comes to delegating 
authority, modern mothers might 
well take a leaf out of Margaret’s 
book. For this wise parent 
staunchly upheld the authority of 
her children’s teachers. “Knowing 
that it is written ‘He who spareth 
the rod, hateth his son,’” Turgot 
tells us, “she charged the governor 
who had the care of the nursery 
to curb the children, to scold them, 
and whip them whenever they 
were naughty, as frolicksome chil- 
dren will often be. Thanks to their 
mother’s religious care, her chil- 
dren surpassed in good behavior 
many who were their elders; they 
were always affectionate and 
peaceable among themselves, and 
everywhere the younger paid due 
respect to the elder.” History 
proves the success of Margaret’s 
methods; of her eight children 
only one, Edmund, “fell away from 
the good”—and Edmund repented, 
and died in a monastery. 


Margaret was as prebccupied as 
any modern wife with such domes- 
tic matters as hygiene, cookery, 
and even interior decoration. She 
introduced colorful new fashions 
and dress; it was due to her enter- 
prise that merchants came to Scot- 
land by land and sea, bringing for 
sale a variety of wares hitherto 
unknown. Herself first inspecting 
such wares, Margaret introduced 
the court ladies to new materials, 
flavors and perfumes—such things 
as silks, velvets, pepper, ginger, 
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and aromatic oils. Gradually the 
primitive Scottish court took on 
a new beauty and _ seemliness, 
which raised it in its own esteem 
so that. a new sense of discipline 
and morals began to prevail. 


Just as the home-lover does to- 
day, Margaret took pains to create 
a harmonious background for her 
household and raise its standard 
of living. “She added to the state 
of the royal palace,” Turgot tells 
us in the quaintly charming bio- 
graphy he wrote of the queen, “so 
that not only was it brightened 
by the many-colored apparel worn 
in it, but the whole dwelling blazed 
with gold and silver; since the 
vessels employed for serving food 
and drink to the king and the no- 
bles of the realm were of gold and 
silver, or at least were gilt and 
plated.” Closer to her heart than 
these innovations, however, were 
the reforms that Margaret insti- 
tuted to raise the standard of 
courtesy. 

Mothers struggling with the 
daily task of teaching table man- 
ners to their young will appreciate 
the delicacy and ingenuity with 
which Margaret corrected Mal- 
colm’s knights. During her early 
years at Dunfermline she was dis- 
tressed by the way in which they 
rushed from the table the moment 
they had finished eating. So, in 
order to persuade them toward the 
practice of giving thanks for their 
food, she arranged that those who 
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stayed behind should be offered a 
special cup of wine, sent to them 
from her own hands and known 
as the Grace Cup. Eager to win 
this mark of favor from their 
Queen, the knights soon learned to 
remain at table until grace was 
said. 

Like most mothers, Margaret 
happily anticipated the coming of 
Sunday. But she was grieved to 
find that, in eleventh-century Scot- 
land, Sunday was very lightly re- 
garded; it had become a day for 
trafficking, for business deals and 
fairs. Thus, among the reforms 
that she undertook, Margaret 
stressed careful observance of 
Sunday. “Let us,” she exhorted, 
“keep the Lord’s Day in reverence 
on account of the Resurrection of 
the Saviour from the dead on that 
day; and let us do no servile work 
on that day, on which, as we know, 
we were redeemed from the slav- 
ery of the devil.” 

Mothers who find it difficult to 
find time for parish work or char- 
itable activities will marvel at the 
number of good works Margaret 
fitted into her day. For as long as 
she lived she supported twenty- 
four poor persons, waiting upon 
them at the morning meal before 
she served herself. She devoted 
much time to private charity, 
visiting the sick and poor, and 
teaching the elements of cleanli- 
ness and nutrition to mothers who 
sought her aid. Part of her day 
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was spent in training her ladies in 
the art of Church embroidery. 
Turgot tells us that “her chamber 
was never without objects that 
appertained to the dignity of di- 
vine service. It was, so to say, a 
workshop of sacred art; copes for 
the cantors, chasubles, stoles, al- 
tar-cloths and other priestly gar- 
ments and Church ornaments, 
were always to be seen, either al- 
ready made, of an admirable 
beauty, or in course of prepar- 
ation.” 


It is this combination of the 
active with the spiritual in Mar- 
garet’s life that we find so re 
markable—the more so when we 
learn that she was originally 
drawn to the cloister rather than 
to life in the world. “The ver- 
tuous ladie was compelled to learn 
worldlie matters,” as an early 
English text puts it, “but her hart 
was far from louing them.” The 
fact that only her love of God 
made possible Margaret’s extra- 
ordinary round of achievements 
makes her a most encouraging 
patron for the woman of today. 
For, on those all-too-familiar days 
when twenty-four hours seems too 
little time for all the tasks she 
has to do, the housewife will find 
reassurance and strength in the 
example of St. Margaret—the 
saint who sees so plainly into her 
problems and who, with loving 
persuasion, will intercede for her 
in heaven. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD'S SERVICE 


(Three volumes) 
by Bernard Sause, O.S.B. 
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Reprinted from the Denver Post 


Love on Lafayette Steet 


Love is being interested in people, 


BY BERNARD KELLY 


especially the children. At 
least Walter Drake thinks so. 


N DENVER, COLORADO, in front 
| of a pleasant little white house 
with a smooth green lawn and 
shady trees, children of many 
races give their elders an object 
lesson in how to get along in peace. 

This house belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Drake. The number 
is 1859 Lafayette Street. The chil- 
dren belong to householders up and 
down the block. The lesson be- 
longs to mankind. 

Drake and his wife have no chil- 
dren, but both love them. Drake, 
a janitor for the Denver Post, has 
always been popular with the kids 
in his neighborhood, where he has 
lived for six years. Their parents 
like Drake, too, because he watches 
the children carefully when they’re 
around his house, and sees that 
they stay out of trouble and don’t 
run in the street. 

Drake is the sort of man who 
stops and talks to children on his 
way to and from work. He doesn’t 
talk down to them either. He’s 
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interested in what interests them, 
He buys them candy treats and 
ice cream once in a while. 

Recently when he noticed that 
the front lawn was nal 
crowded with neighbor child 
Drake and his wife, Grace, madé 
a bowl of lemonade. They put iff 
some red coloring. They took it 
out to the kids, and it was a great 
hit. From that time on the red 
lemonade was provided every few 
days, together with cookies, candy, 
fruit and nuts. 

“It’s just a little picnic,” Drake 
says. 

But the picnic is enjoyed by 
both white and’ negro children of 
the neighborhood, by Italian, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Irish and Swedish 
children. They don’t see anything 
strange in their regard for Drake. 
They enjoy his company and while 
doing so, enjoy their own also. 

There are no race antagonisms 
and no nationality tensions in the 
1800 block on Lafayette Street. 
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On of the remarkable things 
about the situation is that Drake 
see nothing remarkable about it. 


“The older generation is too 
hidebound by prejudice to learn 
real tolerance,” Drake says, relax- 
ing in a lawn chair as moppets 
of both white and black skin crawl 
over him, asking for stories. “I 
say, let’s start out with the kids, 
and let them grow into it, like 
a good habit. 
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If we'd just learn a little bit 
more about human beings down at 
the roots maybe the roots would 
be brighter and greener.” 


Inside the house one of the chil- 
dren put a record on the phono- 
graph. It’s “Love Is a True 
Thing.” The kids rush inside. 
Soon they’re dancing to the music 
and singing the words. Love is 
a true thing. At least it is at 
1859 Lafayette Street in Denver. 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


m By SEAMUS FLEMING 


Mice Mit Wonderland | 


ESPITE the legal decision, made 

by the courts as the result of a 
suit brought by Walt Disney, that 
Disney doesn’t have exclusive movie 
rights to Alice in Wonderland and 
that anyone who makes a movie 
based on that book is entitled to use 
the name, it seems likely that his 
version will be the one most people 
will see. There is another version 
available at the moment, made in 
Europe by Lou Bunin, with a cast of 
puppets and one live actress. But 
Disney’s is more highly publicized 
and probably more widely distributed, 
and it will probably also be much 
more widely known. Not that this 
matters too much, since neither is 
really a filming of the Lewis Carroll 
story, and Disney’s is the more amus- 
ing on its own merits. 


Actually, Disney is not really fly- 
ing under false colors; the screen 
credits refer to the film as “Walt 
Disney’s ‘Alice in Wonderland’ a- 
dapted from the story by Lewis Car- 
roll”—though, at points during the 
performance, it seems that he could 
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more appropriately have said “sug- 
gested by the story by Lewis Car- 
roll,” it being far enough from the 
original. The general effect is some- 
what as if Disney had had someone 
prepare a five-hundred-word synop- 
sis of the book, and had then written 
his script from the synopsis; the 
main incidents of the plot are still 
there; the White Rabbit, the peculiar 
rabbit-hole, the little cakes that say 
“Eat Me,” the Tea Party, and so on 
through the list. The total effect, 
nonetheless, is almost completely dif- 
ferent. 

I think anyone who has read AL 
ice before seeing the picture will 
agree with me that the screen ver- 
sion is not the same story; indeed, 
for this very reason, the movie has 
been receiving some poor reviews. I 
don’t think, really, that it is quite 
fair; Disney does not pretend to 


offer an exact reproduction of the’ 


book, and, since he doesn’t, I see no 
excuse for glowering at the film be 
cause of this “inaccuracy.” I like the 
book, and I would like to see it 
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filmed, if such a thing were possible 
(which I sometimes doubt), but I am 
willing to admit Disney has turned 
out a very amusing show from the 
same basic material, treated in a 
nonsense and slapstick vein instead 
of Carroll’s very different style. 


The film has some dullness, of 
course—there are a couple of those 
standard Disney scenes of the cute 
little forest animals creeping up to 
the edge of a clearing to peer sym- 
pathetically out of the shadows at 
our little heroine, and one in which 
Disney’s peculiar brand of sadism re- 
leases itself: the scene in which the 
heroine is lost in a dark and very 
menacing forest; however, these 
sections are neither as prolonged 
nor as intense as has become usual in 
his full-length films, and, for the 
most part, the show is quite amusing 
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enough to be a worth-while invest- 
ment for the whole family. 

Particularly amusing are Disney’s 
Cheshire Cat, an amiable violet and 
purple creature with the voice of 
Sterling Holloway; his Dodo, a raf- 
fish, seafaring type of confidence 
man; and his Tweedledee and Twee- 
dledum, with the voice of Pat O’Mal- 
ley telling the story of the Walrus 
and the Carpenter in a broad Lan- 
cashire dialect. I think you will like 
the film very much, if you consider 
it on its own merits. (A-1) 


* * * 


Being shown with “Alice” in some 
theatres is a short subject by the 
Disney studios called “Nature’s Half 
Acre.” This is one of a series of color 
nature studies filmed by Disney cam- 
eramen, “Beaver Valley” being an- 
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other in the series. “Nature’s Half 
Acre” is a study, through the use of 
telephoto and microphoto lenses and 
time-lapse photography, of the bird 
insect and plant life of rural Amer- 
ica, and has already, justly, been 
awarded first prize among documen- 
tary films at the International Film 
Festival. 

The camera takes you through the 
cycle of the year, watching the birds 
and the insects build their nests, 
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raise their young, feed, fight and die, 
It weaves the song of the birds and 
their motion and that of the insects 
into a perfect pictorial accompani- 
ment to the musical background, so 
that they seem to move and fly as if 
dancing to the orchestra. The whole 
thing is brought closer to you on the 
screen than you would ever be able 
to see in reality. If you are one of 
the many people with a great aver- 
sion to insects, some sections of the 
film may not seem so appealing to 
you, since, at times, the camera 
seems to dwell a little longer than 
necessary on the spiders and cater- 
pillars it encounters; otherwise, how- 
ever, it is an extremely interesting 
and, at times, strikingly beautiful 
film. (Short subjects not classified— 
O.K. for children.) 


* . * 


One of the gaudiest and most ex- 
citing tributes to the British Navy 
yet made is the film based on C. §&, 
Forester’s hardy perennial, Captain 
Horatio Hornblower. A hero in the 
tradition of the dime-novels, Horn 
blower, played by Gregory Peck, sur- 
vives a series of adventures which 
would pulverize ten ordinary men, 
and walks out of the smoke of battle 
with that air of calm and noncha- 
lance which has been the standby 
for years of British adventurers. 

He takes his ship through naval 
battles which are the loudest and 
bloodiest in years, fights duels with 
foreign sea-captains, blocks an ene 
my harbor by sinking his ship there 
under their concentrated fire, e& 
capes from a Napoleonic prison, and, 
in general, seems quite willing and 
able to win the whole Napoleoni¢ 
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war, naval and land, single-handed, 
provided only that he has his ten- 
o’clock tea every day. 

I would recommend this to family 
audiences who are out for amuse- 
ment without a message; if you like 
adventure stories, this one is done 
to a turn. It is by far the best of 
the big budget costume adventure 
pictures in recent years, without a 
trick missed; Peck does a fine job 
as the unconquerable captain, and 
Virginia Mayo is competent, as al- 
ways, as the titled lady whom the 
captain pursues and wins. Much fun 
is had by all. (A-1) 


* * * 


When Ezio Pinza was signed up 
for the movies, one might have hoped 
that he would break the jinx that 
seems to accompany real opera stars 
in Hollywood. After all, Lily Pons, 
Grace Moore, and the others came to 
Hollywood from opera, with no in- 
tervening popular success to show 
Hollywood how to use their talents; 
Pinza was signed purely because of 
his great success in “South Pacific.” 
Yet, when his first movie appears, it 
is apparent that the producers have 
learned nothing; instead of exam- 
ining the type of musical in which 
he made such a hit, they’ve put him 
in one of the standard “opera-star- 
type” musicals—the incognito mon- 
arch falling in love with the Ameri- 
can girl, and everyone breaking into 
song at regular intervals, the songs 
having nothing to do with the plot. 

As a result, “Mr. Imperium,” his 
first film, is a very dull one, except 
when Pinza sings, and Hollywood 
will continue to believe that opera- 
stars will never make film heroes, 
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and that they cannot possibly act. 
Actually, with the plots and lines 
most opera stars are given in the 
movies, no one could either become a 
favorite at the box-office or show his 
abilities as an actor. This is sad, 
because Pinza is an actor, not a 
great one, but one of the best in 
opera, and particularly in comedy 
roles, besides being a great singer. 
Hence, I can recommend “Mr. Im- 
perium” only for Pinza’s singing; 
the songs, for the most part, have no 
particular distinction aside from that 
his voice gives them, and the plot is 
thoroughly unoriginal and dull. How- 
ever, if you can stand the plot for 
the sake of good singing, Pinza can 
certainly offer that. (A-2) 


* * * 


If you are interested in a real dra- 
matic tour de force which will hold 
you on the edge of your chair, 
“Fourteen Hours” can guarantee it. 
It is the story, from a factual report 
in the New Yorker, of a young 
man who threatens to jump to his 
death from the ledge outside the 
window of a New York building, and 
the attempts made by police and 
friends to keep him from jumping. 
It is a completely harrowing story, 
and Paul Douglas, as one of the 
policemen, turns in one of his best 
performances. Not for children. 
(A-2) 








GOOD 
MOVIES 


A-2: ADULTS 


Brave Bulls: Bull-fighting informa- 
tion and scenes very good; not 
much plot. 


Cyrano de Bergerac: Jose Ferrer is 
not the best actor for Cyrano, but 
better than none; see it for the 
play, not the actors. 


Showboat: Somewhat toned down 
from the original, but the good 
old songs are still there, fairly 
well sung. 


A-1: FAMILY 


The Emperor’s Nightingale: Czec 
slovakian puppet version of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tale; 
commentary by Phyllis McGinley, 
read by Boris Karloff. A beautiful 
film, for children and adults not 
too old for fairy tales. 


Francis Goes to the Races: Donald 
O’Connor and Francis, “the Talk 
ing Mule,” involved with racetrack 
gamblers. Very funny, if you like 
slapstick and Donald O’Connor. 


The Great Caruso: Lanza is not an- 
other Caruso, but he has a nice 
voice, and there is some fine music 
on the sound track. 


The Frogmen: Navy underwater 
demolition teams in action, with 
Richard Widmark; interesting de 
tails on these combat teams, and 
some excitement. 





Meinrad Kinder 32; Denver Post 52; 
Campion 8; 
Cummings 29. 
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Do you have any interesting photos of family life? We pay $5.00 for 
any photos we can use in our Family Photo Feature. Unposed, human 
interest snapshots are preferred. All contributions should be accompanied 


by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Grail Books for October 


THE FAMILY ROSARY FOR CHILDREN by Urban Paul Martin 

This 70-page book, paper bound, with an illustration on every 
other page, helps the child to visualize the Rosary. The book begins 
by making Our Blessed Mother a real person to the child; then the 
story of the Rosary; and then each mystery of the Rosary described 
in simple words and by an illustration. $1.00 a copy. 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 

In each of the six appearances at Fatima Our Lady asked that 
the Rosary be said. The account of these visions of Our Blessed 
Mother and her messages given to the three children at Fatima is 
an excellent way to renew one’s fervor in praying the Rosary. 
144 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. Paper bound $1.00; cloth 
binding $2.00. 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS by Emil Neubert, S.M. 

Each day more and more Catholics become interested in how 
a lay person can be more active in making known the true religion. 
In this book Father Neubert shows how Catholic Action and devo- 
tion to Our Blessed Mother make an ideal combination for those 
who want to be more than “just a Catholic.” Paper bound $1.25; 
cloth binding $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA’S PEACE PLAN FROM HEAVEN 

This little pamphlet of 32 pages has been the means of making 
known the message Our Blessed Mother made known to us at 
Fatima. Over a million copies have been distributed since it was 
first printed a little over a year ago. Although it is a 10¢ pamphlet, 
we sell it at one price so that it can be distributed more widely: 
20 copies for $1.00; 100 copies $4.00; 1,000 copies $36.00. 


THE CHALLENGE OF FATIMA by Raphael Grashoff, C.P. 

Another very fine booklet on Our Lady of Fatima. Book-size, 
80 pages. Illustrated with many photographs. Written especially 
for men. 25¢ a copy. 


Order from THE GRAIL Office, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


Good 
Reading 


NOTRE DAME. By Richard Sulli- 
van. Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 243 pp. $3.00. 


“A set of personal impressions” is 
all the author claims for this inspir- 
ing story of a great university. Re- 
cording his impressions in the color- 
ful, engaging style that has won him 
success as a novelist, Mr. Sullivan 
presents in Notre Dame a radiantly 
readable sketch of an institution in 
which millions of Americans are in- 
terested. The outstanding merit of 
the book springs from its accurate 
portrayal of the atmosphere and tra- 
dition at Notre Dame. Mr. Sullivan 
has spent half his life at the univer- 
sity, first as a student, then as a 
professor. He admits from the start 
that he loves Notre Dame, but his 
enthusiasm never violates the ex- 
quisite artistry of his narrative. 
With a delicate sense of balance, he 
has selected facts historical and cur- 
rent, anecdotes, personality profiles, 
and glimpses of the campus in each 
season’s attractiveness. 

Even if Notre Dame University 
were not so constantly in the public 
eye, Mr. Sullivan’s book would make 
pleasureful reading for everyone 
whose heart can be warmed by real 
people lovingly and cleverly por- 
trayed, scores of humorous stories, 
and some glorious chapters in Ameri- 
can history, all set in the stimulating 
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Notre Dame 

The Great Disciple 
Mary's Immaculate Heart 
Theresa Neumann 


atmosphere of a Catholic community 
dedicated to catholic education. For 
those Americans to whom “Notre 
Dame” signifies a football team, Mr. 
Sullivan’s Notre Dame will fill in the 
rest of the scene, not that he neglects 
the gridiron glories—Rockne is there, 
and the multitudes milling toward 
the stadium on a Saturday after- 
noon—but there are so many activi- 
ties at Notre Dame that are far 
more tremendous than the clash of 
football teams. 


For the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors who have wandered over the 
campus and snapped photos of the 
golden dome, this book will be of 
special interest. But for the thou- 
sands of men who have been a part 
of Notre Dame University, every 
page of Richard Sullivan’s nostalgic, 
intimate, colorfully detailed sketch 
of familiar scenes and situations 
will bring the warm glow of recog- 
nition and the joy of living over 
again some happy days. Without 
the slightest tinge of sentimentality, 
and remaining rich in entertainment 
and information all the way through, 
this book breathes that pure and 
profound affection which so great a 
center of truth deserves. 


Blaise Hettich, O.S.B. 


THE GREAT DISCIPLE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By W. B. 


Ready. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
THE GRAIL 
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400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 158 pp. $2.50. 


The Irish do have a corner on the 
short story, but here we have a bit 
of the dark Welshman thrown in to 
point up a group of eighteen excel- 
lent tales by Mr. Ready. 

Just as Rory Sullivan hangs on to 
a leprechaun out of pure joy to shake 
the last piece of gold out of the little 
creature, so Mr. Ready extracts ev- 
ery bit of humor out of countless situ- 
ations, effortlessly. 


With the first few words or phrases 
of a story, he can put you on a 
jaunting cart for a fast jog through 
the Irish countryside, leaving you 
half faint for breath, conscious you 
have missed half of the sights, de- 
termined to jaunt it out again. Mr. 
Ready’s hold on his words never fal- 
ters, despite the pace. 

Again Coo-Cullen steps out of the 
“Celtic twilight” to perform his ex- 
traordinary feats that will thrill 
children of all ages, and this time he 
looks like a small, rather dour Welsh- 
man. 

The simple Catholic actions of a 
Matt Hart, who can twist his tongue 
properly around the “lovely outland- 
ishness” of a Welsh girl’s name, and 
who can still more effectively let his 
Faith be known to the girl’s Non- 
conformist folks; or the “girls” of 
the Mothers’ Meeting on their an- 
nual outing (this time to London!) 
unaffectedly, if mistakenly, kneeling 
for the Joyful Mysteries before 
Westminster Abbey; or Liz and 
Marge rebuking a group of sophisti- 
cates in a chromium-bright cocktail 
lounge; all this does more than cre- 
ate a warm laugh. It gently points 
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out a good lesson to the alert. Even 
Solitary Dogan—killer though he 
was in his unconscious disregard for 
human life—never failed to go to 
Mass whenever possible, for “love 
of the bells and the chasubles, the 
Hail Marys and the candles.” 

The unfailing humor of the Irish, 
the misty mythological twilight 
brooding over Wales, the modern 
clash of warfare in the Middle East 
are found in these tales. Sentimental 
but surprisingly practical, expertly 
fashioned and intelligently handled, 
ironic at times but never harsh, the 
tales are a stimulating offering. 

Two of the stories of this antholo- 
gy have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and three in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Alarie Scotcher, O.S.B. 


MARY’S IMMACULATE HEART. 
By the Rev. John F. Murphy. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 400 
North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 127 pp. $2.50. 

Now for the first time, the more 
studious Catholic reader has access 
to a well-documented work in Eng- 
lish which presents, from a historical 
point of view, a study of devotion in 
the Church to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. To understand the special 
timeliness of such a presentation, 
one has only to consider the new 
peak which Marian devotion in gen- 
eral, and devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart in particular, has reached in 
the Church today. It must be re- 
membered that in 1942 Pius XII con- 
secrated the whole world to Mary’s 
Immaculate Heart and in 1944 he 
extended the feast of the Immaculate 
Heart to the Universal Church. Fa- 
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tima, too, has had no small share in 
giving the devotion its popular im- 
petus. 


A thinking Catholic understands 
that all sound devotion implies doc- 
trinal and dogmatic foundations, and 
the greater and further-reaching the 
devotion, the deeper and more firm 
must be the factual roots from which 
it springs. That is why theological 
study is a necessary handmaid to a 
proper development of any true de- 
votion. And in Marian devotion there 
is a special need for a clear knowl- 
edge of the theology involved, since 
devotion to our Lady forms so im- 
portant an element in the spiritual 
life. For this reason alone, even if 
devotion to our Mother were not at 
an unusual height in our own day, 
Father Murphy’s book would fill an 
urgent need. 


Something must be said of the 
logical clarity which pervades the 
work. The preface creates the proper 
atmosphere by presenting devotion 
to Mary’s Immaculate Heart as a 
means of forming ourselves in the 
likeness of Christ, and our nearness 
to Mary as a measure of our union 
with her Son. Then a short intro- 
duction speaks of our Lady’s impor- 
tance in theology and in devotional 
cult directed to her Immaculate 
Heart. The work proper is divided 
into four considerations. The open- 
ing consideration, a historical con- 
spectus of the devotion, shows us the 
Heart of Mary in Scripture, in tra- 
dition and private devotion of early 
times, in private revelation, and fi- 
nally in public devotion. The object 
of the devotion, the second considera- 
tion, explains what is meant by pay- 
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ing veneration to Mary’s Heart, how 
her Heart represents her whole per- 
son by way of symbol, and the rela- 
tionship of Mary’s Heart with the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The acts of 
consecration and reparation are then 
discussed and clarified. Finally, the 
unique greatness of this cult, in so 
far as such honor is the synthesis 
and fullness of all Marian doctrine 
and devotion, is treated in the clos- 
ing pages. A brief conclusion tersely 
recalls the dominant points of the 
study and rounds them off with the 
wish that the consideration of these 
points may help to spread the devo- 
tion. 

One other thing should be noted. 
In spite of the clarity and brevity 
of the book—it excels in both—and 
in spite of the fact that the ordinary 
reader would surely profit from it, 
the work could not make its full 
impact on anyone unused to its schol- 
arly manner. Its atmosphere is one 
of theological keenness. Latin, Ital- 
ian, French, Spanish, German and 
Dutch appear untranslated in the 
footnotes. Even though Father Mur- 
phy does not direct his study to any 
particular class of reader, the work 
is obviously not to be thought of as 
being among “family books” of 
among those that are purchased to 
while leisure hours. It was written, 
it should be stressed, for the more 
studious Catholic reader, the one 
deeply zealous for a precise under- 
standing of what is meant by ap- 
proaching our Lord by means of de 
votion to His Mother’s Immaculate 
Heart. Though others, too, can read 
it to advantage, such a one will find 
in it a full answer to his desire. 

Benedict Meyer, O.S.B. 
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THE CASE OF THERESE NEU- 
MANN. By Hilda C. Graef. The 
Newman Press, P.O. Box 150, 
Westminster, Maryland. 162 pp. 
$2.50. 


The Church admits the possibility 
of new miracles and visions. That 
doctrine is part of her official teach- 
ing. But, as the divinely appointed 
guardian of truth, she must insist 
that her children are not misled by 
false miracles or visions. It is her 
sacred duty to test and prove the 
claims of those who assert they have 
special supernatural gifts. The 
Church wants any claim for a mira- 
cle or vision to rest on evidence im- 
possible to deny. Genuine miracles 
and visions are facts. Facts are ac- 
cepted because they offer convincing 
evidence. 


The Case of Therese Neumann 
tries to offer an impartial study of 
the phenomena at Konnersreuth. The 
book ably presents a study of a very 
difficult problem. It is an honest in- 
vestigation of persons and facts, to 
give evidence that has not been pre- 
sented before. The author wins the 
confidence of her readers as an im- 
partial judge of the evidence she 
has discovered. She uses reliable 
sources for the facts offered to the 
readers. The report of the secular 
medical commission, the study of Dr. 
B. de Poray-Madeyski (with its Im- 
primatur “Ex Vicariato Urbis”), the 
verdict of the Episcopal Committee 
of Regensburg are offered as reliable 
witnessess. 


Hilda Graef does not suggest any 
fraud or deception at Konnersreuth 
unless she finds evident contradic- 
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tion between authenticated facts and 
unproved claims. Even then she 
kindly shields Therese Neumann 
from the charge of being knowingly a 
fraud. Referring to parallel cases 
of advanced hysteria, the author 
shows how a natural explanation can 
be offered for the unusual life of 
Therese Neumann without doubting 
her personal honesty and veracity. 
But consideration for the world-wide 
fame of the Bavarian “mystic” does 
not make the author fail in her mis- 
sion of presenting facts. She relates 
the unfavorable personality defects 
shown in Therese Neumann’s life 
that are necessary to understand the 
character of the subject. 


The author has not succeeded in 
explaining all the details alleged at 
Konnersreuth. In regard to the fast 
of Therese Neumann, the explana- 
tion is very unconvincing. In some 
points the author’s interpretation of 
facts is too personal and arbitrary: 
“The very fact that they (suffer- 
ings) prevent Therese from attend- 
ing Mass and from accomplishing 
the duties of her state seems a fur- 
ther argument against their super- 
natural origin” (p. 99). This gen- 
eralization is not reliable. Also, to 
insist that in some instances the ex- 
periences of Therese Neumann are 
not the same as those of approved 
Saints and hence to doubt that the 
unusual manifestations at Konners- 
reuth are genuine, is not fair. 


In the author’s decision about 
Therese’s “mystic states,” there is 
a more objective and satisfactory 
approach. The judgment is based on 
the safe theological principles de- 
veloped out of opposition to the Mon- 











tanist heresy, and also on the clear 
evidence obtained from witnesses of 
Therese’s states: “At the least, cau- 
tion is necessary before it may be 
assumed that these states are super- 
natural, since they can be paralleled 
not by examples from the saints and 
true mystics, but only from heretical 
prophetesses and spiritualist media” 
(p. 111). 

The book has two very strong 
points in its favor: 1) it presents 
conclusions from authentic docu- 
ments; 2) its arguments are drawn 
from the sound principles of the 
spiritual life. But all its conclusions 
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could not be recommended to the 
reader, since at times a too personal 
interpretation of certain facts would 
weaken its authority. 

Tk book is not to be accepted ag 
the final word about Therese Neu- 
mann. A safe conclusion from this 
study would be that “a supernatural 
origin of the phenomena exhibited 
by Therese Neumann is not neces- 
sarily demanded by the evidence at 
our disposal, which, admittedly, is 
not as complete, in many respects, 
as it might be” (The Josephinum 
Review, Aug. 15, 1951). 

Bernardine Shine, O.S.B. 





OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT 


Turn away from evil and dp good; 
seek after peace and pursue it. 
Prologue of Holy Rule 


N the dramatic screen story of 

Lourdes, The Song of Bernardette, 
the poor little village girl who had 
seen Our Lady is cross-examined by 
the representatives of the bishop. 
“What,” asked one of the judges, “is 
a sinner?” 

“A sinner,” she answered prompt- 
ly, “is a person who loves evil.” 


It is to be noted that Bernardette 
did not say, “a sinner is one who 
does evil.” 

Anyone can, through human weak- 
ness, fall into sin; but such a one 
may also quickly repent by turning 
away from evil and seeking peace. 
There may be vacillation or waver- 
ing between good and evil on the 
part of a weak character; on the part 
of a truly hardened sinner there is 
no such indecision. His is the tragic 
state of soul which never seriously 
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amends or repents. Such a one loves 
moral evil and prefers to embrace it 
to the exclusion of God. 

The moment the sinner turns a- 
way from his sin and seeks God, 
he stops being a sinner. The evil 
which he loved now belongs to the 
past and not to the present moment. 
This is the thought that Saint Bene- 
dict sets before us in the prologue 
to his Holy Rule. From Psalm 33 
he selects a passage so wise in its 
direct message as to serve as a key 
to true reformation of life: “If you 
will have true and everlasting life... 
turn away from evil and do good; 
seek after peace and pursue it.” Then 
St. Benedict adds that when we have 
taken this first necessary step back 
to God...our prayers will be more 
readily heard. “And when you shall 
have done these things,” God says, 
“My eyes shall be upon you and My 
ears shall be open to your prayers. 
And before you shall call upon Me, 
I will say, ‘Lo, here I am.” 
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Two Men on a Box 





T WAS his first shore leave in China, and the young American 
i sailor was like a kid at the circus as he sauntered along the 
Shanghai water front, whistling jubilantly. 

Chinese coolies grinned after him from beneath backbreaking 
bundles, solemn-faced Buddist priests stared at the effervescent 
stranger from across the sea, and slant-eyed girls smiled from 
behind their fans. He saw everything and he saw nothing. There 
was a faraway look in his eyes, and a touch of nostalgia in his 
smile. 

He almost passed the nava! lieutenant before he noticed the 
uniform, and then smartly saluted as the officer blocked his path. 

“Getting your first eyeful of China, sailor?” inquired the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Yes, sir, it sure is a lot different from Main Street back home.” 

“You’re a Catholic, aren’t you, lad?” asked the officer. 

“Why, yes sir, I am, but how in the world did you—?” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson. Baptists or Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists don’t go around whistling the Salve Regina in the streets 
of Shanghai.” 

The sailor grinned self-consciously. “I guss I didn’t even no- 
tice what I was whistling, sir. I was kind of looking for a priest, 
sir; I wanted to go to confession.” 

“Splendid,” said the lieutenant as he removed a small stole 
from his pocket. “Suppose we sit right down here on this box 
of canned milk and take care of your confession. I happen to 
be Father Knight, on shore leave from the U.S.S. Colorado.” 


TURN AWAY FROM EVIL 
AND DO GOOD 
SEARCH FOR PEACE 


AND PURSUE IT 


PSALM 33 ® RULE OF ST. BENEDICT 





